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THE CLIVES OF BUECOT. 



CHAPTER I. 



After finding George Vigors at Burcot, Mrs. 
Ashworth no longer considered it advisable to 
leave me alone and unwatched^ while she pursued 
her pilgrimages of devotion and almsgiving; for 
the following afternoon she invited me, with 
something of the peremptoriness of a command, 
to accompany her in a drive to a portion of 
Mr. Olive's Works, known as the Cradley Coal 
Field. 

As yet I had seen nothing of the neighbour- 
hood in which I was about to dwell, in all proba- 
bility, for many years, and I accepted the impe- 
rious invitation with alacrity. Mrs. Ashworth 
drove in her own pony carriage unattended, for, 
as she told me, she hated to have men-srrvants 
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2 THE CLIVES OF BUKCOT. 

dangling about her. Nor did she need one^ having 
been accustomed to horses from her childhood^ 
when^ as she added rather grimly^ she had been 
accustomed to drive^ and ride like a boy^ those 
which drew the jenny carriages to and from the 
pits. She had no desire to conceal her low origin^ 
and she pleased herself, as we rode along, with 
short and sharp reminiscences of her early life, 
to which I listened with curiosity and interest, 
wondering more and more at the remarkable 
woman who sat beside me. It was the first time 
that I had been past the Lodge. We quitted the 
park at the eastern side, leaving the west, with 
its beautiful landscapes, behind us, and setting 
our faces towards the cold greyish blue sky of a 
wintry afternoon, which was darkened by columns 
and clouds of smoke, the earliest tokens of the 
coal-fields which we were approaching. A gra- 
dual ascent brought us at last to a point from 
which I could look round to a far distant horizon. 
There was stretched before me an extensive plain, 
rising almost imperceptibly towards the sky-line 
many miles away, and dotted throughout its whole 
extent with blotches of black-mouthed pits, and 
tall chimneys, and bleak, dingy houses. The 
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level of the plain was broken by great mounds 
of cinders^ and smooth-sided hillocks of clunch^ 
the refuse of the coal, black and murky, with 
little patches of discoloured snow adding coldness 
to their dreary and desolate aspect. Here and 
there stood a row of pollard willows, leafless and 
bare, tracking out the course of some old brook, 
long since dried up, or still feeding their sickly 
branches with the moisture of a dark unwhole- 
some stream. The only other trees to be seen 
were a few solitary and melancholy poplars, erect 
and stifle, and scarcely distinguishable at a httle 
distance from the chimneys of the forges. As 
we drove along, we passed miserable huts, lying 
in the hollows between the banks of clunch, and 
falling into ruin, but propped up and held together 
by iron chains and clamps ; every dwelling chained 
and fettered as if it were some wretched slave 
which would fain escape if it could. There was, 
however, a whirl of life which excited me; of 
life vehement, wrestling, and conquering. There 
were engines, with a motion of life in their pon- 
derous beams, which rose and fell incessantly in 
measure with the booming and beating of some 
mighty heart, which one could hear at work 
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4 THE CLIVES OP BUKCOT. 

beneath the hollow surface. There were also 
sudden metallic shrieks^ and a mysterious clank- 
ing of chains, as if troops of invisible captives 
surrounded us; large skips ascended out of 
the pits with strange loads, and swung down 
again, with a groan, to the unknown work-rooms 
below the ground where we trod. I gazed pity- 
ingly upon the labourers, grimed with coal-dust, 
who flitted about the cabins on the pit-banks, or 
squatted under the roadside walls ; and upon the 
women, coarse and swarthy, who were bearing 
heavy burdens upon their heads; and upon the 
half-naked children, who ran along the miry roads 
beside us, keeping up dexterously with our pace. 
My companion had been such a child, and such a 
woman, and I could not help stealing some furtive 
glances at her, as I saw these living illustrations 
of the early life she had been recalUng. 

Mrs. Ashworth was probably conscious of my 
thoughts, for a frown gathered upon her features, 
and she ceased conversing altogether. Presently 
we stayed at a roadside inn, where she was 
received with almost servile obeisance. When 
we left the carriage, from which she took a large 
wicker-basket, containing numerous articles of 
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food for distribution among her pensioners^ she 
led the way from hut to hut, entering each 
with an air of humble familiarity with its oc- 
cupants, and administering relief and counsel 
in a very practical manner. A first glow of 
respect and liking for her began to dawn upon 
me. She seemed a better woman here in these 
offices of tenderness towards the poor, than in 
the midst of the incongruous splendours of Bur- 
cot ; and I followed her with increasing willing- 
ness^ as she conducted me through the hollows 
between the cinder hills, and across a few fields 
lying fallow in wintry bareness, until we reached 
a spot as solitary, and blank and sterile as any 
wilderness refuge in the world. 

At the end of a long slope of clunch, which 
was cracked and perforated like a lava stream, 
there stood a long low hovel, leaning forward 
upon three rough props, upon which rested its 
roof of mildewed thatch ; not a single window 
broke the blind, blank wall, which seemed crum- 
bling to decay; and the only sign of habitation 
was a thin line of smoke rising from the blackened 
chimney. The hut was built at the side of the 
largest cinder hill we had yet passed, a spot for- 
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saken long since by the life of labour, for old 
shafts yawned about it, and the cabins beside 
them were fallen into utter ruin, nothing being 
left of them but their foundations, and the black 
soil of their earthen floors. It was the very heart 
of the gloom, and the night, and the desolation of 
the country. 

'^ Is it possible that anybody can exist here ? " 
I asked. 

Mrs. Ashworth did not answer, nor did she 
make any pause in her rapid progress, for she 
was walking with increased swiftness, and her 
face was set into a hard expression of resolve. 
This hovel was her destination, and as we ap- 
proached it, her steps quickened, yet faltered. 
I could no longer keep up to her masculine 
strides; so, looking back from time to time to 
make sure that I was following, she sped up the 
black bare hollow, until I saw her stand, with a 
baffled look, before a low doorway, which was 
concealed from view by one of the props standing 
before it. When I reached the place where she 
stood, she knocked again faintly and hesitatingly, 
as if her hand had suddenly lost its strength. 

" Stand back^ Eachel Ashworth/' said a shrill 
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quavering voice within the miserable hut ; *' stand 
back^ and let the young mistress of Burcot enter 
first." 

Mrs. Ashworth turned deathly pale, and leaned 
tremblingly against the door-post, while I re- 
garded her agitation with unmixed astonish- 
ment. 

** Who is it ? *' I asked. " What person lives 
here ? " 

She could not speak to reply to me, but nerving 
herself with an evident effort, she laid her fingers 
upon the string which lifted the latch inside. But 
the same thin and aged voice bade her desist, 
with a cackling laugh which seemed to mock at 
her discomfiture. 

*^ The door will open only to the young mistress 
of Burcot," it reiterated. 

She made way for me sullenly, and the door 
opened from within as soon as I stood before it. 
I entered a room so low, that Mrs. Ashworth's 
tall form could not stand upright, except in the 
middle^ where the ceiling was supported by a 
rough unbarked prop, similar to those which held 
up the outside walls. The ceiling had been 
wrenched several inches from the wall at one 
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end^ by the sinking of the earth beneath^ and 
the floor sloped down to it at a considerable 
inclination. Everything bore the token of squalor 
and neglect ; but in the dim light which struggled 
through a few panes of almost opaque glass, I 
could distinguish some strange designs and hiero- 
glyphics upon the yellow plaster^ and upon a 
black oak table some thick volumes clasped with 
brass^ and an instrument^ which I knew after- 
wards was a rude attempt at an astrolabe. The 
sole occupant of the hovel^ whom I did not see 
for a minute or two, was a singularly small and 
withered old woman, whose skin was as yellow 
and dry as parchment, and whose eyes glittered 
in the gloom which surrounded her, like the eyes 
of a cat. 

" You are welcome," she said, addressing me 
with an extravagantly low obeisance, while she 
took no notice of Mrs. Ashworth, who stood just 
within the door, her proud head bent under the 
low ceiling, and her face turned most anxiously 
towards the old crone. 

'* It was not I who came to see you, my good 
woman,'^ I answered j " Mrs. Ashworth has been 
round to visit some of Mr. Olive's cottagers, and 
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she invited me to come with her. It is she who 
has come to see you/' 

" I know Rachel Ashworth's errand to me/' 
said the woman, sneeringly : '' but hasn't she told 
you who I am ? Have you never heard talk of 
Bitha More ? " 

" Never/' I said, almost laughing at the poor 
creature^s tone of importance. 

" Look round/* she said, " and tell me what you 
guess I am." 

I looked round once again at the gloomy and 
squalid room, and at the wrinkled face of my 
questioner ; with all the paltry artifices and con- 
trivances with which she sought to heighten the 
mystery of her own appearance, and the aspect 
of her dwelling. I smiled, but I did not speak. 

" Don't you want to consult me ? " she asked, 
in a tone of chagrin ; " do you know my power ? " 

'^ I never heard of you till now," I replied ; 
" but I can guess what you are, a fortune-teller." 

" A fortune-teller ! " she shrieked ; " a mere 
gipsy cheat ? No, no, my lady. I've studied the 
stars. I can cast nativities, and give judgment 
upon them. It's no rare thing for ladies like you 
to come to consult me. Ask Mrs. Ashworth. 
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Many and many have come to me^ and I could 
answer any question they fnt" 

'* But I have no questions to ask," I said; 'Hhe 
tale of my life is partly told." 

" Nay/' she answered, " it's hardly begun, for 
you're no more than nineteen years of age. 
Nineteen ! why, I'm ninety ; and you say the 
tale of your life is partly told. Tell me when 
you were bom, and where ; and I'll consult the 
stars for you.^^ 

" No, no/^ I said; '^ I had no idea of coming 
here. It was Mrs. Ashworth who brought me, 
and she has something or other for you in that 
large basket of hers, — tea, or sugar, or tobacco. 
I daresay you will like them, and they will do 
you more good than it would do me good to hear 
what the stars have to say of me. I don^t want 
to hear anything about the future." 

" Rachel Ashworth,'^ said the old crone, pe- 
remptorily, '^ did you bring Mrs. Clive here for 
me to cast her nativity ? ^^ 

" Yes,^^ she answered, reluctantly, as she met 
my indignant and contemptuous gaze fixed upon 
her. 

" Where were you born ? " asked Bitha. 
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" I don't know/' I said, " neither do I know 
when, my good woman. Fm afraid Mrs. Ash- 
worth will lose her trouble, and you your fee, for 
I cannot answer your question if I would.'* 

" Her mother was Rhoda Vigors," said Mrs. 
Ashworth, in a troubled voice ; '' you remember 
Rhoda Vigors?'' 

" Ay, do I ! " answered the woman, trium- 
phantly j '^ and the day, and the hour when her 
child was bom. And this is the child ! Why, I 
cast her nativity then and there, and took it up 
to the Old Hall at Underdale, to give it to the 
mother; and she was dead, and her corpse 
streaked out. Stay : I have it by me still." 

She crawled slowly up a crazy ladder leading 
to the loft over-head, and we could hear her mut- 
tering and chuckling to herself, as she turned over 
her hoards, as plainly as if she had been in the 
room with us. Mrs. Ashworth had sunk into a 
chair, and sat with her eyes bent upon the 
ground, without once looking up at me. The 
utmost anxiety was torturing her, and I could 
see her shiver when she heard the old woman 
about to return to us with the object of her 
search. 
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It was a large sheet of paper^ time-stained and 
worn, with some kind of hieroglyphic at the head. 
A thrill of superstition ran through me, as I saw 
the yellow record of my life, written nineteen 
years ago, when I was an unconscious infant, and 
my mother was, as the woman said, ^'a corpse 
streaked out/' I wanted to take it from her 
palsied fingers, and read it for myself; but she 
was on the watch to prevent me ; neither would 
she let me look over her. She bade me sit down 
under the window; and after looking at me 
steadily, and apparently studying the hieroglyphic 
with profound attention, she said, with crafty 
solemnity — 

'^ The past is finished, and is known to both of 
us. Unless you have faith in my art, it would be 
useless to read the future to you. Yet this I 
foresaw; and you may read it here for yourself. 
It is written down in order. The subject will 
be — a young wife, a young widow, and a young 
mother.*^ 

I pressed my hand upon my eyes, to keep back 
the tears which were starting to them. For that 
instant there was a silence in the place ; but Mrs. 
Ashworth uttered a low frantic cry, and half 
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started from her seat; while the wretched old 
creature burst into a shrill, scoffing, chuckling 
laugh, and rocked her puny body to and fro, with 
derisive mirth. 

"Fool!" she ejaculated; *' blind fool! She 
has not found that out yet. There^ll be a heir 
to Burcot before the May days come.'' 

"Mrs. Ash worth/* I said, gently, "I have 
often wished to tell you. It is not my fault. 
You saw I was ill and unhappy, but you never 
inquired what ailed me, nor seemed sorry for 
me" 

She sat still, with an expression of abject 
despair upon her face, and moaning sorrowfully 
to herself, as if she had no energy to lift up her 
head, or to answer me when I spoke to her. 
The woman held a cup of water to her lips, but 
laughed again more mockingly than before, when 
she seemed roused and refreshed by drinking it. 

"Mrs. Ashworth, it is getting late,'* I said, 
again; "the twilight has fallen already, and we 
are a long way from home. Come; we must 
start at once." 

She obeyed me mechanically ; but when I went 
to the door I could find no way of opening it. 
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" Nobody crosses the same threshold in coming' 
and going when they come to me," said the 
witch. "You must pass out with your faces 
northward. Follow me this way.^' 

She conducted us to another entrance, which 
was concealed by the jamb of the chimney, and 
unfastening it hastily, she almost pushed us out 
into the dark. Before us, in the already deepen- 
ing night, lay the same table-land which I had 
seen by day; but it had undergone a magic 
transformation ; and an illimitable plain stretched 
as far as my eye could reach, upon which the 
great conflict between light and darkness was 
everywhere urged with incessant strife. The vast 
area of the coal fields was not lost in the gather- 
ing gloom j it was rather more vividly displayed ; 
for, from the spot where we stood to the far off 
line of the sky, still pale with the light of the 
wan wintry day, there glowed and flared in- 
numerable flames, borne aloft like torches on 
the summit of high towers. Around them lay 
beds of fire, now smothered and black for a 
moment, and again kindling at every breath of 
wind, and rolling like glimmering and burning 
waves across the ground. All about there was a 
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lurid glare, which cast a red hue upon the cinder 
hills and lava-like mounds, and the united chains 
stretching from pole to pole along them. The 
scene had a ghastly magnificence peculiar to 
itself. 

Mrs. Ashworth paused for a minute; not to 
look at the strange, yet, to her, familiar land- 
scape before us ; but with her wild eyes fastened 
upon me. Then suddenly she tossed her arms 
above her head, bursting into a passionate cry 
which rang through my brain. Starting down the 
barren field before us, she walked on swiftly, with 
gestures of despair ; and sobs, which were borne 
back to my ears by the wind, mingled with 
the moan, " Oh, Bruin — Bruin ! Oh, Bruin — 
Bruin I '' 

I could scarcely keep her in sight, though I 
followed with all my speed, fearing to be left 
alone in that strange and deserted place, with 
nobody, save the old crone in the hut behind me, 
who could guide me home. Thus following, I 
was brought by the firantic and passionately 
lamenting woman to a scene which often returns 
to me in my dreams, after the interval of these 
many years. 
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I pursued the sound of her voice^ for I could 
no longer see her, along an ascent, very steep, 
and plunged in utter darkness, until I came upon 
the summit, upon which were piles of iron ore, 
lit up by a bright light behind them, that 
served to guide my feet, without fear of stum- 
bling. Passing round the corner of one of these 
heaps, I came suddenly upon a furnace of fire 
more brilliant, and of heat more intense than any 
I had ever fancied. Even at the distance where 
I stood, motionless and stricken with affright, I 
felt its scorching breath as a torrid wind upon my 
cheeks. It was a tower ; or rather — ^for I looked 
down into it— a well of fire ; and against the 
rounded sides, glazed and white with fervent 
heat, there broke wreaths of golden foam, light 
and graceful as the spray of the sea. Rising 
higher and higher it dashed against the impri- 
soning masonry, like some vindictive and cruel 
but captured creature, which could only dart out 
craving tongues of flame as I approached nearer 
to it. < 

For as I looked, the spell of terror which had 
deprived me of motion was broken by another 
dread. The light was more intense than that of 
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the day^ — a revealing light which brought into 
painful distinctness every object upon which it 
shone; and in its full blaze stood Mrs. Ashworth. 
I could see every line in her face : the dry red 
eyeball, where the very tears were scorched up; 
the glistening folds of white hair; the pitiful 
quivering of her outstretched hands. Her lips 
were moving quickly, though no sound broke 
through them, and drops of agony hung upon 
her forehead. I called to her, without daring to 
go nearer, for I detected insanity in every fea- 
ture, but she gave no heed to me. Suddenly 
my eyes fell upon another figure. 

That of an old man, with grey hair brushed 
smoothly over his forehead ; with deep kindly 
blue eyes, and lips smiling placidly, though fallen 
in with age. He was crouching down near to 
the furnace, with an open book upon his knees, 
in which he was reading diligently, and as he 
read he smiled happily to himself. I was at his 
side in a moment. Laying my hand upon his 
shoulder, I pointed to Mrs. Ashworth. The roar 
of the flames drowned my hurried words ; but he 
appeared to comprehend the danger I dreaded, 
and hastened to the mouth of the furnace, from 
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which I had shrank in terror. I saw him grasp 
Mrs. Ashirorth's arm firmly, and saw her turn 
npon him with fierce resistance. There wais a 
recoil on both sides — a long and doubtful gaze. 
Then firom Mrs. Ashworth*s parched lips a low 
and sorrowful cry, which I heard through all the 
crackling of the flames. 

I saw her weeping ; I saw the poor old man 
hold her Lands in his, while his tears feU fast 
upon them. It was plain that these two had 
met again after a separation, it might be, of 
many years. WhatCTcr visions of her girlhood 
had been awakened; whatever he had been to 
her in the olden times ; he had saved h&t life and 
reason now. The salutarv tears which flowed 
from her burning eyeballs mastered the mania 
which had taken possession of her brain ; and 
she suffered him to lead her back to the place 
where I was waitii^ for them. 

"I only thought I'd like to see the furnace 
<moe again/' she said to me, hurriedly ; ''as Tve 
done hundreds of times when I was a girl. 
Bruin 'ud be angiy if he knew, maybe. But it 
wasn't anything else« Simeon ; I was only think- 
ing about old times, when thee and me used to 
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creep up there to warm ourselves of a winter's 
night. I 's cold to-night^ and that's what made 
me think about it. I like to remember old 
times; ay^ and old friends^ when I can. But 
we must make haste back to Burcot now; it is 
so late. Good-by, Simeon.'* 

"Nay/' replied the old man, looking kindly 
upon my undisguised terror. "My house is 
anigh here, and thee shall come, and Fll send 
to B/obert Perry's for thy little gig; I saw it 
there awhile sin', and Robert told me it were 
thiue.'' 

She attempted to raise some objections, but I 
so eagerly overruled them, and so earnestly assured 
the old man I would go with him to his cottage, 
that she was compelled to yield ; and we followed 
Simeon to his dwelling. 
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CHAPTER IL 

OuB path lay along the bank of a large pond^ 
or reservoir^ whose waters glowed with a livid 
red in the fitful glare of the furnaces around 
it. Beyond that stood a work shed^ covering 
several acres of ground^ down which I looked 
through long rows of burning ovens. The 
iron was being heated to a white heat^ and 
rolled about the flames by swarthy workmen^ 
who played with the huge masses as with 
toys. The whole place was brilliantly illumi- 
nated. In the centre was a massive hammer^ 
which^ as it beat upon the bales of metal placed 
beneath^ caused a magic fountain of diamond- 
like sparks to rise and fall continuously. But 
my companions did not slacken their steps for 
a moment; from the clangour and roar, and 
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flaming light, we passed on into an extreme 
darkness. 

In a few minutes we reached a dwelling, such 
as those I had noticed during the day — a black- 
ened and comfortless hovel^ held up by chains 
and clamps, built upon soil which had sunk 
several feet lower than the highway. We de- 
scended by a few rude steps to the door, which 
Simeon opened, and we passed on into a kitchen 
scrupulously and marvellously clean. There was 
the usual furniture of a collier's cottage : an oak 
, dresser, with shelves of crockery, and gaudy tea- 
trays above it; an eight-day clock, with a full 
moon surmounting the dial plate ; a comer cup- 
board, with painted panels ; a small round table, 
of deal j and a few chairs, one an arm-chair, 
standing on the hearth. Some highly-coloured 
pictures of Scripture subjects, decorated the 
walls; in the window-sUl were arranged a number 
of plants in flower pots of the brightest red 
pottery ; among them, where the last and faint- 
est rays of daylight would rest, lay Simeon's 
Bible and hymn-book. A large fire was burning 
in the grate, which threw a ruddy light into the 
room, and crackled and chattered with a brisk 
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noise^ which was the only sound in the empty 
house. It formed a pleasant picture^ atoning for 
the dreariness of the outer aspect. When the 
kindly, benevolent-looking old man welcomed us 
heartily to his fireside, and urged Mrs. Ashworth 
to be seated in his own arm-chair, I felt that this 
might be as true and happy a home as the great 
and grand mansion at Surcot. 

'' Rachel/' he said, in a persuasive tone ; " if 
thee'd take oflF thy things, just for two-three 
minutes, it 'ud seem more real and home-like to 
have thee under my roof-tree onct again. I'd 
like to feel for a while as if all I'd set my mind 
on had come ; as if wliat had come true had been 
only a weariful dream.'' 

Mrs. Ashworth laid aside her bonnet and 
cloak, submissively, upon the dresser; but Simeon 
took them up with great care, and hung them 
upon a nail behind the door. 

" Thee used to hang them up a-that'us, at the 
old house at home," he said, smiling somewhat 
sadly. "Then, if none of us were looking at 
thee, thee would'st turn, and prink thyself at thy 
father's shaving-glass at the back of the door* 
Eh ! but we were young at that time o' the day." 
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He came and sat down opposite to her^ one on 
each side of the little table ; and I thought that^ 
though she wore a bright and costly dress^ oddly 
out of place on that humble hearth^ she did not 
look in any way that man's superior. Her face 
had lost a good deal of its pride and haughtiness; 
but it was troubled^ and there was an uneasy ex- 
pression in her black eyes^ which flashed like a 
young girl's from beneath her grey eye-brows; 
and her lips were firmly set together, as if no 
words of Simeon should break through their 
sullen dumbness. 

" My dear/' said Simeon to me, " I heard tell 
that thee was the wife of little Edward Clive. 
Eh ! but his father and me were butties when we 
were lads^ and worked in the same pit. He 
throve wonderfully, did John Clive ; but he was 
never a happy man. My dear, I wouldn't have 
changed places with him, not for all his riches, 
nor Bruin's neither. Was he ever a happy man, 
Rachel?'' 

Mrs. Ashworth shook her head emphatically, 
but she did not open her lips. 

*'I remember thee, Rachel," he continued, 
'' when thee was no more than a teeny bit of a 
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child, trimpling along the pit-banks, with thy 
father's dinner. I used to drire the horse round 
the gin-ring to please thee. John CliTe was 
always a-teaiing and a-hurting thee ; and thee'd 
run to me, when thy &ther wasn*t by, to be 
taken care of against him. Dost thee remember 
itasweU?'* 

In Rachel's eyes there glowed an unwelcome 
recollection of those early days. 

'^They tdl me thoa'rt not ashamed to be told 
of such things," he said, deprecatingly. '^And^oh! 
Bachel, doesn't thee remembo* the great market 
at UUington, the Christmas mariiet^ when all the 
lads and lasses met one another tliere« Via 
thinking of that Christmas market^ aftar Fd gone 
to holing in the pit, and my wages were higher, 
and I bought a blue ribbon thee was hankering 
after, and thee took off thy bonnet at the stall, 
and tied the ribbon in thy hair, which was black 
then as the blackest coaL That Terr day, thee 
mini^ thee and thy sister began to comsoct with 
John CHtc, and I went and ^listed in a tiSL^ 

Still silent sat the proud woman, as if she 
neither heard nor heeded the old man^s wotds^ 
j^meoa bid his grimed and homy hand upoia 
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the table between them^ and stooping forward 
to gaze pleadingly into her hard face went on 
to speak in a tone so plaintive^ that I looked 
round at him^ inquiringly, and saw the tears 
rolling slowly down his cheeks. 

"It's hard to think why God permitted it/' 
he said ; " but His blessed will be done. 
Dost thee never bethink thee, Rachel, of that 
Sabbath-day, when we*d been together to hear 
Mr. Wesley preach; how we came away under 
deep convictions of our sin; when we reached 
the dingle-side, with the poplars and ashen trees 
wavering over the road, how we stole in out 
of sight, and knelt down hand in hand in the 
shadow, and my heart welled out in prayer for 
thee and me ? I never hear the cuckoo, but 
what I think of it ; for as I was in prayer we 
heard the cuckoo singing for the first time that 
year, and thee said'st it was a token as we 
should do more prajring than ought else the next 
twelve-month. It was na' much praying on thy 
side, but me — ^I wrestled and agonised, with 
groanings that cannot be uttered, with strong 
suppHcations, and with many tears, all that long 
and weary year." 
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Sacliel Asliworth bowed down her head upon 
her out-spread hands^ but neither word nor sigh 
escaped her yet. 

^' Oh, Rachel \" he cried, pityingly; " thee wast 
fause to thy first love, both to Gk)d and me. 
Fause! but it brought thee neither profit nor 
pleasure, for John Clive married thy sister. 
Yet rd have welcomed thee back, and rejoiced 
over thee like the stray sheep ; even if thee had 
wandered further and further away, and had 
come back after all, and said, 'I repent me, 
Simeon/ Ay ! I'd have forgiven thee, and never 
cast up thy fauseness against thee. And will 
not the Lord take thee back, and pardon all thy 
sins ? Ay will he ! For He loves thee better 
than the mother that bore thee ; better than me, 
who's loved thee over forty years. He'll receive 
thee without upbraiding; only those gentle 
words, 'Neither do I condemn thee; go, and 



sin no more.'' 



(( 



I did go and sin no more," she muttered. 

"Nay, but Rachel," he continued; '*thy 

whole life is a rebellion against Him. Thou 

dost not repent. Thou hast never stood at His 

feet weeping, and washing His feet with thy 
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tears^ and saying in thy hearty ' I am not worthy/ 
I know that thou'st bearing the heat and burden 
of sin all this while^ though the world seems to 
go well with thee^ and thou'st rich, and increased 
in goods, and all men speak well of thee. I know 
it. Because I yearned to see thee, and may-be 
to speak to thee, I left our old home, and came 
here to work under Bruin. Bruin knows Pm 
come. And now thou'st an aging woman, Rachel, 
but thy grey hairs are na' whitening for a crown 
of glory. Sometimes I think I shall scarce rest 
in heaven without thee. Think thee, Rachel, if 
thee would even now return to the Lord, we 
should yet dwell in one home together, where 
God would be our Father, and the angels our 
companions — Fd well nigh said play-fellows — 
before His throne; for I was thinking of the 
time when we were children, and sang hymns 
together in our play.'' 

"Let us pray," he said, after a short silence, 
looking from her to me; and I knelt down 
with the old man. But Mrs. Ashworth did not 
move; the flickering fire-light cast her shadow 
across the hearth, and it fell false and flickering 
upon his breast. With closed eyes and uplifted 
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handsi he poured forth a prayer^ so peculiarly 
earnest and beseeching^ that I trembled as I lis- 
tened to it^ feeling myself in a Presence realised 
by him^ but vague and unfamiliar to me. As he 
finished we heard the wheels of the carriage stop- 
ping opposite the cottage^ and Mrs. Ashworth 
hastily put on her bonnet and cloak again. I 
grasped Simeon's hand^ and would have bade 
him good-by^ but he offered to go with us 
to Burcot : a proposal which I accepted eagerly^ 
and which Mrs. Ashworth seemed unwilling or 
afraid to reject. 

We returned home slowly, Simeon walking 
at the pony's head. I felt protection and com- 
fort in his guardianship. Mrs. Ashworth sat 
beside me, with features concealed by the dark- 
ness, but which I invested with the terrible and 
mournful expressions which had swept across 
them during the day. When we arrived at Bur- 
cot she did not stay to speak a word to Simeon, 
but hurried on into the house, and out of sight. 
With a kindly farewell of " God be with you,*' 
Simeon retraced his steps to his own little 
hovel. 

Mrs. Ashworth did not join me again that 
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nighty and as I sat alone far on into the hours^ 
thinking over the occurrences of the past day^ 
I came to the natural conclusion that she 
was not in her sound mind^ though she had 
sufficient self-control to conceal her mania. It 
was a fruitful source of apprehension. From 
some inexplicable cause^ she evidently regarded 
me with even greater animosity than that which 
she had manifested towards my husband. I 
could remember many times^ when Edward had 
bitterly spoken of their mutual hatred. But for 
me^ her eccentricities and her unconcealed aver- 
sion threatened more serious and mischievous 
consequences than for him, who could escape 
from its influence whenever he pleased. Until 
now she had never alarmed me; but as I 
carefully secured the locks of my bed-room, I 
felt that it would be impossible to keep my- 
self free from care and terror. It was neither 
Mrs. Ashworth's hatred nor insanity which I 
dreaded; but this state of mental disquietude, 
against which Mrs. Scott had warned me to guard 
myself with jealous solicitude. 

But after our visit to the strange old witch of 
Cradley, Mrs. Ashworth troubled me no more, 
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either with her companionship or surreillance. 
From that day she confined herself to her own 
room^ and Mr. Olive's study. Except for an houf 
or two in the morning; when she visited the 
servants' ofiffces^ or in the evening, when she was 
absent on her firequent attendance upon religious 
services ; I had the great house of Burcot indis- 
putably to myself. The empty rooms ; the long 
galleries; the pictures meeting me with never- 
changing eyes ; the motionless statues, standing 
white and ghostly in their niches; the instru- 
ments, dumb because I knew not how to draw 
their sweet response of music from them ; the un- 
disturbed depths of the mirrors ; all were mine in 
unshared possession. I ate my meals in solitary 
grandeur, quickly, and as if I were ashamed. I 
roamed, with hesitating steps, about my desolate 
domain, listening fcx the welcome foot-fall of 
some companion who might break the profound 
stillness. In the park I wished that the dumb 
deer could speak to me, or that I could answer 
the chirping of the robins in the frosfy trees. I 
longed to hear something of Mr. Cfive, but there 
was no one to mention his name. Even Gktxrse 
Vigears did not come again. I was soldy, and 
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ivithout any one to share my possessions^ the 
mistress of Burcot. 

OncCj not at this time^ hut long afterwards, I 
heard a marvellous deep-seeing sermon upon 
temptation^ — secret, refined, subtle, spiritual temp- 
tation, persecuting the soul in her hidden cham- 
bers; tempting to the secret sins which, un- 
known to herself, might have remained therein, 
a pollution and corruption as long as she dwelt in 
her mortal tabernacle. The congregation stared 
stupidly, yawned, stretched themselves, and 
finally slept the sleep of utter inability to under- 
stand. But I understood. Before me rose this 
time, when in my unbroken and dangerous soli- 
tude vitiated imaginations, which were evil in 
their springing, gathered vileness as they passed 
tumultuously through the delirious fancies of my 
brain. I remembered dreams of lurid magnifi- 
cence and splendid extravagances, that were base 
and degrading in their influence. I remembered 
with unutterable loathing, blasphemous sugges- 
tions, and oaths of horrible import, which had 
once tortured me. There was a final and splemn 
struggle between the life that I had just left, and 
the possible life which lay before me as the mother 
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of an innocent babe. I fought desperately with 
demons. Not for a moment did I lower the lofty 
standard of womanly virtue and purity towards 
which I pressed ; but the hue of my conscious 
existence seemed endowed with a duality of 
natures; the one yearning, craving, dying to 
attain excellence and inward rectitude ; the other 
chained down hopelessly to memories of sin and 
shame. Persecuted, tormented, and in despair, I 
stood alone, as every soul stands once in its pro- 
bation, in deadly conflict with the great power of 
Evil. And no man cared. 



CHAPTER III. 



At last, there were sundry indications in the 
monotonous household that the master might 
return at any time. There was a certain air of 
expectancy and preparation pervading the house, 
which tended to raise my drooping spirits. I 
had heard little of Mr. Clive's wanderings; 
nothing whatever since Mrs. Ashworth had sepa- 
rated herself from companionship with me ; and 
now, half the pleasure I felt in seeing the pro- 
spect of his return consisted in the positive con« 
viction that he would be compelled to make some 
other arrangement for me, and that he must at 
least yield to my reasonable demand to leave 
Burcot. I was resolved that no arguments should 
induce me to remain under the same roof with an 
enemy so implacable, and I hoped that he would 
at once see and acknowledge the impossibility of 
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my continuing to live with Mrs. Ashworth. He 
would find me forsaken^ depressed^ more shaken 
in health and spirits, than when he left me; and 
I had not read his character aright, if he would 
wish me to remain in so miserable a condition. 
My surprise and chagrin were great, therefore, 
when, upon the evening when he was finally 
expected to arrive, Mrs. Ashworth joined me at 
dinner; and, though she would not meet my eye, 
addressed me with tolerable suavity. It was a 
tacit offer of peace, made in the near prospect of 
her nephew's return ; and its result was, to per- 
plex and upset my plans. My course would have 
been easier if she had still refused to have any 
intercourse with me ; but now I began to hesitate 
as to what I could say to Mr. Clive, and how 
much of my statements he would believe. 
' As soon as we heard the sound of carriage- 
wheels passing the window, Mrs. Ashworth sprang 
from her seat with an exclamation of delight and 
impatience, but she would not proceed to the 
hall without me. I accompanied her reluctantly, 
though I had longed for Mr. Clivers return as 
much as she could have done, for I considered 
the act as a concession binding me to silence as 
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to the past. The servants were all collected 
in the hall waiting to welcome their master^ some 
boldly forward in the front, and others keeping 
within the shadow of the galleries, and among 
them there was a hum of subdued but cheerful 
voices, which told plainly that the rule of the 
house was more lax when Mr. Clive was at 
home. • 

He came in at last, and went round speaking 
to each one some pleasant word of greeting, 
which was not more cordial, though a tone 
gentler, when he addressed himself to Mrs. Ash- 
worth and me. I returned to the library alone, 
while he, with his aunt hanging fondly on his 
arm, went to the dining-room. But I left the 
door open, that I might witness the bustle of 
bringing in Mr. CUve's luggage, and the distri- 
bution of a number of parcels, which contained 
Christmas gifts for the servants. Most of these 
were 'opened on the spot, and a pleasant scene 
it was in the brilliantly-lighted hall; but it 
made me sad. I was on the outer side of all the 
pleasure ; shut out from participating in its mirth 
and cheerfulness. It was the last of the twelve 
days of Christmas; already the New Year had 
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come in^ but there was nothing to make the sea* 
son joyous to me. 

My egotistical reverie might have continued 
uninterrupted till midnight upon any of the pre- 
ceding evenings, but I had hardly begun to fret 
my vexed thoughts in a mood of melancholy and 
despondency, when Mr. Clive returned to the 
busy group in the hall, who thronged about him 
with ejaculations of thankfulness and satisfaction. 
I watched him for a few minutes, his brown and 
travel- worn face brightening with kindly pleasure ; 
and then I was about to close the door noise- 
lessly, and shut out the whole scene, when, as if 
aware of my purpose, he turned sharply round, 
and striding towards me, took the handle out of 
my hand, himself closed the door behind us, and 
led me back to my seat by the fire. 

" We must not leave you too much alone, Mrs. 
Clive," were his first words. 

*' I'm so glad to see you again,'^ I exclaimed, 
taking his hand between both of mine as if to 
shake hands with him with one would not convey 
my warmth of welcome. "It seems a century 
since you went away." 

" It seems a long time to me," he said, smiling. 
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but my journey was imperative. And now, 
Mrs. Clive, sit down liere comfortably, and tell 
me what you have been doing with yourself for 
this last century. I heard from Mrs. Ashworth 
nearly every day, and I wondered that there was 
never any message for me from you. Did you 
not see her writing to me ? ** 

"Yes, Mr. Clive,'' I answered, hesitatingly, 
*' but I did not think you would expect it." 

^* And you would not give me an unexpected 
pleasure, Mrs. Clive ! " he rejoined. " Well, but 
I was in Paris, the emporium of vanities, and 
rarities, and impossibilities. Was there nothing 
you wanted which could be procured there, and 
nowhere else ? I heard other men complain of 
the number of their commissions, and I had not 
one half-hour's shopping to do. I searched every 
postscript of my letters, but found no tiny message 
from Mrs. Clive to bring anything for her." 

There was a kindness in his voice, and in the 
playful friendliness of his words, with their tone 
of recognised protection and interest, which was 
delightful to me ; but I was not ready with an 
-answer, and he stooped down for a moment, and 
looked keenly into my face. 
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"DonH you feel at home here yet?** he 
asked. 

I dared not reply candidly^ so I remained 
silent. 

'^ Don't you feel at home with me ? '* he said, 
varying the terms of his questions. 

" Oh, yes ! " I answered, earnestly, and a smile, 
which altered all his face, assured me how pleased 
he was with the promptitude of my reply. 

" Then tell me what you have been doing while 
I have been away ? *' he demanded. 

" Nothing,** I said, in a tone of weariness. 

''Have you learned nothing of housekeeping 
from Mrs. Ashworth ? " 

"No,** I said. 

*' Never been with her into the housekeeper's 
room to examine her great chests, and presses, 
and cupboards? Does that shake of the head 
mean no ? '* 

*' Yes, Mr. Clive," I answered. " I don*t like to 
say 'No,* over and over again. I have done 
nothing." 

*' I must go on with my questions, my child,** 
he said. '* There is a look in your face which I do 
not like to see there, but which I must read and 
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understand. I wish to know exactly how these 
ten weeks have been employed. Did Mrs. Ash- 
worth ever take you to see any of our people? *' 

*' Once, Mr. Clive/* I answered. 

'* How long since ? " 

" About six weeks.'* 

*' Do you recollect the names of any of them ? " 
he inquired. 

" Yes; one was Simeon Ford/' I said. 

" Simeon Ford ! *' he repeated, with a tone and 
glance of disquietude; "surely, Mrs. Ashworth 
did not know where she was taking you." 

''We met him by accident,^' I answered, 
evasively, "and he asked us to go to his 
cottage.^' 

" Tell me all about that accident and your con- 
versation with Simeon," said Mr. Clive, seating 
himself upon the sofa beside me, and leaning 
back so that it was impossible for me to see his 
face. I did not answer, nor did he speak, until 
the silence, which seemed to enforce the autho- 
rity with which he had demanded the narrative, 
compelled me to open my lips. 

" I cannot tell you without telling all,'* I said. 

"Tell me all,'' he replied, in the same calm 
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tone of absolute command^ whicli I found it im- 
possible to resist. 

'^ You will not like it/' I added : and tben^ as 
he still remained perfectly silent and still beside 
me, I began my narrative, and ran through with 
it in eager, hot, impetuous sentences, which I did 
not care to gloze over, or tame down. I de- 
manded from him in my turn that he should 
deliver me from a species of persecution and 
suffering which was dangerous to myself and to 
my child. I assured him with the most earnest 
candour that his aunt's hatred of me amounted to 
monomania. He sighed heavily once or twice, 
but he did not attempt to interrupt me. It was 
in a tone of exquisite pity and tenderness that he 
spoke to me after I had finished my long and 
passionate outburst. 

'^ I shall not leave home again,'' he said ; " I 
would not have left you at this time, but our in- 
terests positively required it. I have secured 
what I have been fighting for — a contract with 
the Russian government — which will keep our 
men in full employment for months to come. 
These are disturbed times, and a lack of work 
would have been a greater evil than usual. Ton 
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will acknowledge the necessity of my journey 
when I read these papers to you.'* 

He spoke as if I required an apology or an 
explanation, and he produced a packet of papers ; 
but, instead of reading then), he continued to 
look at me in evident uneasiness and perplexity. 

'' Then you have been unhappy all the time ? '^ 
he said. 

" I have been miserable/^ I cried. " I dare not 
think of the past or the future. I wish I was 
dead!^^ 

" It is a child^s wish," he answered, gently; 
**' you will outgrow it. When you are as old as I 
am, you will be willing to live through any trial. 
The Almighty does not count Himself your enemy, 
you poor, little, helpless child. But I am dis- 
tressed for you, Mrs. (?live, and I do not know 
what to do. You want some friend to whom you 
could speak intimately and freely, and it is almost 
the only want I cannot supply, for money will not 
' purchase a friend. There is no lady in the neigh- 
bourhood who could be a companion to you, except 
your cousin. Miss Vigors.^' 

" Don't you know any women at all ? " I asked, 
with some curiosity. 
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" I know some very good^ tender, large-hearted 
women," he replied, "but they are not ladies, and 
they might not understand the delicate refine- 
ments of your habits, and the artificial necessities 
arising from them,— necessities to you, but not to 
them." 

" Oh, Mr. Clive," I said, "you know I am not 
an over-refined lady. I have not been used to 
the habits of the rich. You forget that I was 
very poor once.'* 

" I forget nothing about you," he answered, 
with one of the sudden flashes of light which 
shone now and then upon his grave face; "and I 
think I can find you a &iend, if an uneducated, 
but gentle and affectionate woman will do for 
you." 

He fulfilled his promise in the course of a few 
days. It was his custom to leave home every 
morning to visit his principal iron-works at Under- 
dale, and to remain there until evening. He 
invited me to accompany him, and I was delighted 
with the idea of escaping from Mrs. Ashworth's 
morose companionship for a whole day, and of 
learning more of Mr. Clivers occupation. Once 
more I found myself on the way to Cradley ; but 
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instead of proceeding to the coal-fields^ we turned 
into a road tending southward, which skirted 
the edge of the dreary and dismal country^ until 
we came suddenly to the brow of a deep valley, 
which burst upon me with all the charm of sur- 
prise. It was scooped out in soft imdulations 
between two ridges of limestone rock, which were 
covered to their summits with woods, except 
where, among the now leafless trees, crags of 
grey stone stood like the ruins of old towers. 
Here and there were a few very narrow glens 
opening out of the central dale, with caldron- 
shaped hollows filled with water, and linked one 
with another by little brooks full of small water- 
falls. But the opposite side of the valley looked 
so near, and the table-land beyond it was so 
similar in its flat and sterile aspect to the plain 
behind us, that the dale seemed more the work of 
picturesque art, than a chasm wrought out by the 
caprice of nature. Down the valley there flowed 
a broad and rapid river, and besides the great 
work-sheds there had been constructed a large, 
artificial lake, enclosed in massive dykes. The 
houses of the inhabitants were built in terraces 
along the hill-side, or in lovely detached nooks 
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up the smaller glens; overlooking the whole 
dale^ there stood an old-fashioned mansion^ built 
of some dusky-red stone, richly toned with age, 
with many gables, and corner-stacks of chimneys^ 
and deep-mullioned windows, which opened out- 
wards, and cast upon the walls the clear shadows 
of the lattice casements. Mr. Clive drove towards 
a thick-porched archway, beyond which I could 
see a garden, beautiful even in this wintry season, 
laid out in terraces, one lower than the other, 
until the last reached the brink of the river. 

" This is the Old Hall," said Mr. Clive ; '' it is 
my own house." 

'^ I like it," I answered. 

Apparently he understood my unexpressed ad- 
miration, for instead of passing under the heavy 
archway to the courtyard beyond, he checked his 
horse and gave me time for a more lengthened 
fixurey. It increased my satisfaction; and look- 
ing down into the encircled valley, resting as in 
the hollow of a hand, and from thence looking 
up to the antique, picturesque dwelling before 
me, I repeated my words of approbation with 
increased emphasis, "Oh, Mr. Clive, I do like 
it.'' 
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'' Better than Burcot ? '' he said. 

" A hundred times better/' I answered^ with 
energy. " I could feel at home here. It would 
not be too large for me. Burcot does not fit me^ 
Mr. Clive; it makes me uncomfortable^ and I 
feel so little in it beside Mrs. Ashworth. Is this 
your own home ? *' 

'' This is the place I shall come to live at/* he 
answered^ " when you feel grown up enough for 
Burcot. Mrs. Ashworth and I should have come 
here at once^ if Edward had brought you home 
as his wife. It is near the works. Yes^ this 
place is my very own.'^ 

He looked at it lovingly, with the eye of an 
owner, seeing every point of its picturesque archi- 
tecture and situation. Then, with a sigh, which 
was one partly of contentment, he gave the reins 
to his horse, and we were speedily inside the 
courtyard, from whose flagged pavement a flock 
of pigeons fluttered up to the eaves of the build- 
ing, at the clatter of our carriage wheels. 

Our arrival had been heard by others besides 
the fowls and the dogs, for in the wide, arched 
doorway of one entrance to the Old Hall, there 
appeared a rosy and dimpled little woman, in a 
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blue stuff gown and a white apron, who drew 
back a step or two when she saw me, but to 
whom Mr. Clive called with a pleasant and cheery 
voice : 

^^ I have brought Mrs. Clive to see you at last, 
Mary,*' he said. 

" Goodness gracious ! Mrs. Clive ! ** she ex- 
claimed. And then, with bated breath, and a 
deeper colour on her cheeks, she continued 
quickly, "you gave me quite a turn, sir. Is this 
young lady Mrs. Edward? " 

" Mrs. Clive," he repeated, in a marked manner. 
" This is my housekeeper, Mrs. Clive, Mary Allen^ 
one of my oldest friends. We were children 
together. I am going to leave you here with her 
till dinner-time, while I go down into the Dale. 
Mary, make Mrs. Clive feel at home.*' 

We stood together for a few minutes watching 
him as he descended the flight of steps which led 
from terrace to terrace until he was out of sight. 
She then led the way through a long hall, which 
extended through the house, with another porch 
entrance at one end, and foldiug-doors opening 
upon a grassy terrace at the other. Three large 
apartments were ranged on each side, and Mary 
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conducted me into a pleasant^ oak-panelled par- 
lour^ with a bay-window in it^ which appeared 
almost to hang over the valley. Opposite to this 
window was the fire-place^ and above that^ reach- 
ing to the ceilings was a mirror^ so placed as to 
reflect the view of the hill on the other side of 
the dale^ with all its woods^ and grey crags^ with 
exquisite fidelity^ while the scene appeared to be 
removed to twice the distance of the real land- 
scape without. 

While I stood before this charming picture^ the 
bright^ bUthe Uttle woman flew briskly about^ 
drawing up a chair and footstool to the hearth, 
and removing my numerous winter wrappers with 
nimble fingers; declaring with the most hearty 
yet respectful welcome, that if Mr. Clive had 
thought for a months he could not have given her 
a greater pleasure than by bringing me to visit 
the Old HaU. 

*' He's always thinking how to give people 
pleasure, or to do them good," she continued, 
fervently; ^'you've found that out for your- 
self before this, I'm quite sure, Mrs. Clive. But 
his bringing you here, ma'am, where he never 
has any but his particular friends, is as good as 
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telling me^ if you'll excuse me saying so^ that 
you are a young lady he can approve of in his 
own mind. If I seem free to you^ more free than 
you^re used to, it is Mr. Clive's fault, for he will 
not keep me under, and then I'm always forget- 
ting myself. But he told me you would be a 
very free-spoken young lady, he was sure. I've 
inquired after you every Sunday from Mrs. Ash- 
worth. To be sure, when I heard about you, 
poor, dear, young thing, at first, I cried till 
Joseph, he^s my husband, thought I should never 
give over. * Suppose I*d been Mrs. Edward, and 
it had been you, Joe,' I said, and then I cried 
again, till he broke down too. It was the same 
all over the works, ma'am. People as you will 
never know cried over you, when they heard 
about the shipwreck, and your coming home, 
poor thing. And last Sunday, when you went 
to chnrch with Mr. Clive, there were some who 
walked six miles there and back to catch a sight 
of you. They told me Rockton church was full, 
though I daresay you didn't notice it as anything 
uncommon.'' 

" No," I answered, shrinking at the very thought 
of being the object of so much observation. 
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Mr. Clive is building a deal upon you/' said 
Mary. *' He says now there'll be a lady to help 
him with the women^ and he counts upon your 
being willing to have schools built, and many 
another thing done, which poor Mr. Edward set 
his face against. There never was such a man 
as Mr. Clive. He is good to the backbone, and 
I ought to know. My father was his mother's 
second cousin, and they were married on the 
same day, a Christmas-day it was. There were 
fourteen couples married at one time, and only 
John Clive could write his own name, though 
he'd been trying to teach Mary Ashworth for a 
month beforehand, to show off before the others. 
Mary died when Bruin was a baby, and then he 
came to be reared by Bachel Ashworth, next 
door to us. So I've known him all my life, and 
I say again there never was such a man, gentle 
or simple. It's a blessing to have anything to 
do for him ; but he is so easily content, that if it 
wasn't for my conscience, I might just do nothing 
at all for him. But as I often say, * Suppose Joe 
was Mr. Clive,' and then I go and do everything 
as if Mr. Clive was Joe." 

The little woman came to a short truce with 
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her tongue^ but she glanced triumphantly about 
her, as if every object upon which her eye could 
rest gave. her unmixed satisfaction. 

" Tve been very happy here/^ she said, with a 
light shadow passing across her face^ " and Vm 
happy again now ; but three years ago I had the 
greatest trouble I ever knew. I lost my little 
girl — the only child I had. She used to trimple 
up and down the rooms here, and keep the place 
alive with her merry little ways. It seems very 
quiet and lost without her ; and I fretted a long 
while after her. Such a pretty, laughing, loving, 
little darling she was ! But it was Mr. Clive at 
last taught me how to bear my trouble. I sup- 
pose he is teaching you as well ? '^ 

''Was Mr. Clive fond of your little girl?'' I 
asked, eagerly ; " does he like children? '' 

''There never was such a man for children," 
she said ; " he is as tender and gentle with ihem 
as any woman. There isn't anybody else I can 
talk to about my lost darling. He said to me, 
only yesterday — ' Mary, when I bring Mrs. Clive to 
see you, tell her about your little girl/ Would you 
like to see a picture he brought all the way from 
Paris, to hang up in my own little sitting room? " 
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I followed Mary through a great kitchen to a 
small room within^ which might once have been 
a buttery^ with only space in it for two arm- 
chairs and a table^ and a cupboard ^ standing in a 
recess; but it was light and snug^ and suited the 
buom little woman. The picture she had spoken 
of was* a' fine engraving of one of the sweetest 
paintings of the Madonna and Child that I have 
ev^seen.- ' In the eyes of the mother there was 
a; marvelloudy pathetic meanings as she looked 
down upon her babe with an expression of noble 
tenderness ^ the face was thin and delicate^ and a 
sorrowful firmness sat upon the mouth, as though 
her jips were pressed together to stifle the sighs 
which might disturb the child who was sleeping 
on her bosom. I gazed dreamily upon the young 
mother rather than upon the child. The meek- 
hearted woman/ upon whose Ufe had dawned 
another life in divine helplessness; in infinite 
majestf and weakness; a God*child, needing 
help, yet demanding worship. I thought of her 
speaking in voiceless prayer to the slumbering 
infimt ; of her tender hands wrapping him in 
swaddling clothes, and then folded in devout 
supplication ; of the maternal eyes which watched 
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him^ closing in reverence^ as her spirit entered 
into ineffable communion with his. We were 
both silent for a while, and when I turned to 
look at my companion, her bright eyes were 
filled with tears. 

"I believe/* I exclaimed suddenly, ''that you 
are the friend Mr. Clive said he could find for 
me. 

When Mr. Clive came back, I assured him I 
was quite satisfied with Mary Allen as my friend; 
and he promised to take me often to the Old 
Hall. But from the first day I saw it, I longed 
for it, and coveted it for my own home. 

I discovered quickly that I should have no 
more idle or solitary time. Mr. Clive had 
brought with him a number of new books from 
London, and these he wished me to read to him 
during the long and cold evenings which remained 
of the winter. I liked the employment; for 
reading aloud was my only accomplishment, and 
one in which I naturally delighted. Besides 
this, he engaged my attention in many of his 
business plans, assuring me most patiently that 
he could bring them down to the level of my 
comprehension. He had many schemes for the 
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advancement of his people^ to which he said 
Edward had been always opposed, on accoant of 
the great outlay; but which, if I would give my 
consent^ should at once be commenced. There 
were schools to be founded ; a church in Under- 
dale to be erected and endowed^ if our prosperity 
continued; new dwellings for the colliers of 
Cradley to be built. For all these plans he had 
estimates already drawn up; and I gave a shy 
and half reluctant consent to schemes in which 
I had so little share ; though all were carried on 
in my name. The praise and the popularity were 
to be my share ; the expenditure and the trouble 
were Mr. Olive's. 

The public events of those times were agitating 
in the highest degree^ and he would not suffer 
me to be ignorant of them. The fever for Reform 
had seized upon every class; but in few did it 
rage so fiercely and dangerously as among the 
operatives of the manufacturing and mining 
districts. In many parts of the country^ riots 
had broken out^ or were imminent. Mr. Olive 
was anxious to preserve peace among his own 
people, by whom he was regarded as an oracle of 
wisdom; the more so as his political opinions 
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coincided substantially with their wishes* He 
attended their meetings to watch the effect pro- 
duced by the harangues of the mob-orators ; ready 
to step forward at any risk, and bring them back 
to a cooler judgment by his clear, candid, and 
sympathetic addresses. There were no riots at 
Underdale or Cradley. 

It was precisely at this time that Mr. Billing- 
ton, having exhausted his run of luck in Ireland, 
thought he might venture to follow me to Burcot. 
His appearance there struck me with a dismay, 
which amused Mr. Clive, who considered his 
presence and protection sufficient to shield me 
from every cause of disquiet. But he was speedily 
and disagreeably convinced of the justness of my 
apprehensions. Mr. Billington rarely intruded 
lipon us ; but he took up his abode in the neigh- 
bourhood, and used my name as his passport to 
credit and respectability. Mrs. Clive had been 
hi8 adopted daughter; and he was wont to narrate 
touching incidents of my childhood reflecting ad- 
vmOLtag^usly upon hLs own oharacter. He suc- 
Q^ded m being elected a delegate, with two or 
three others^ to convey a petition firom our dis- 
trict to the House of Commons, with unlimited 
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control of tlie funds of their supporters. It was 
time for Mr. Clive to interfere; he was com- 
pelled to bribe him with a large sum to give up 
his honourable and lucrative commission^ and to 
emigrate to the United States^ where he would 
no longer be in the way to disturb our peace. 
But if Mr. Clive had to reap a harvest of vexa- 
tions for his munificent kindness to me, he was 
not willing that I should glean after him. I 
heard noiiiing of these transactions from himself; 
but Mr. Mitchell, who also had returned to the 
neighbourhood, kept me faithfully informed of 
every circumstance which Mr. Clive concealed 
from me. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Thb birth of my child — ^my Theodora^ the gift 
of God — was early in May. I was a mother — the 
perfection of a woman's happiness ; beyond which 
there is nothing upon earth which she can desire. 
I was conscious of a very rapturous^ though feeble 
life, when my own child lay a living baby in my 
arms. Its tiny spark of being seemed as faint as 
the ray from some very distant star, which we 
can only win to our eyes by a very steadfast gaze 
into the midnight depths of the heavens. But 
every hour it strengthened; and as my little 
daughter lived, my own existence acquired a 
strange and overwhelming importance. 

The birth of the child was celebrated with 
great rejoicings at Cradley and Underdale, with 
all the time-honoured merrymakings at the birth 
of an heir to a wealthy patrimony. But in my 
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own chamber it was a very quiet and solemn 
time j one in whicli the bliss of motherhood took 
deep root in the very inmost core of my heart. 
There were no gossiping friends to congratulate 
me ; no anxious relatives to watch my return to 
health ; no new-made father^ afraid to touch the 
delicate little creature^ who was all my own. All 
my own^ I sang^ softly and continuously^ making 
melody of it in my heart. Because I was a poor, 
friendless^ solitary woman^ there was not another 
human being who had any right or claim upon 
her. This treasure was a gift to me solely; the 
compensation for the desolateness of my position. 
There was no one with whom I could hold fond 
consultations about her name; so^ with that 
religious instinct which visits every woman's 
heart when she bears a living child^ I named her 
Theodora — Gt)d's gift. 

My recovery was tedious^ and was retarded by 
my increasing dread of Mrs. Ashworth^s hatred 
of me and my child. She never came into my 
room ; and the new instincts of my nature made 
me feel how emphatic a proof of her animosity 
was this absence. I knew I could never be at 
rest while the baby was under the same roof witk 
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such an enemy ; and to get away &om Burcot 
became the absorbing subject of my thoughts. 
Dr. Humphreys and Mary Allen wondered at the 
tardy rallying of my strength; but I was too 
cautious to impart the secret ta either of them. 
It was Mr. Clive alone who could remove the 
cause of my anxiety ; and, for the sake of seeing 
him, I did my best to recover. 

I was lying, half awake and half asleep, one 
night, with the door into my dressing-room partly 
open, that I might see my baby's cradle standing 
upon- the hearth, when I saw Mrs. Ashworth 
tending over it, and turning back the head of 
the cot, that she might look more plainly at the 
little sleeping face. The nurse was there; not 
Mary Allen, but the professional nurse, engaged 
by Dr. Humphreys to attend me, and I felt that 
it was irrational to be alarmed; yet almost a 
freni^y of terror seized upon me, and with 
intent ears I listened for every word that might 
be uttered. 

^^It is- a healthy child,'' said Mrs. Ashworth, in 
a tone which conveyed to me the hope that was 
in her heart that the answer might be in the 
negative. 
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'^Move likely to live than the mother/' was 
the reply in a distinct whisper; and I saw Mrs. 
Ashworth-s eyes fiistened upon the face of the 
concealed speaker. 

^' Is there much danger for her ? " she asked. 

I could not hear the answer^ and again Mrs. 
Ashworth bent over the cradle. 

'^Mr. Clive is quite taken up with the child/' 
said the nurse^ again ; '^ he comes in here morning 
and evening to see it. It will be his time to be 
in soon." 

^^. What makes you think it so healthy V^ asked 
Mrs. Ashworth. 

''Why, there's no look of death about it," 
answered the nurse; ''ifs as strong a child as 
any Tve seen this twelvemonth. No fear of it 
dying; no, no. And I know one beside the 
mother that would make a great trouble of it." 

*'Mr. Clive,*' said Mrs. Ashworth, jealously; 
" he has more cause to wish for its death, as I 
do. Ay, I do, nurse. The child of Edward 
Clive can only be a shame and a grief to us. I 
cannot bear to think of it living, and growing up 
aa its father did. I cannot bear it." 

The fierce glare of insanity blazed in her eyes, 
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and her hands worked restlessly, as if the fingers 
were tinghng with the desire to work some mis- 
chief to my child. I called^ but my voice was too 
faint for them to hear it^ and before I could grasp 
the bell-rope which hung beside me^ I lost all 
consciousness. 

It was a relapse which threw me back for some 
weeks^ but I confided my secret to Mary; and 
though she believed my nervous dread to be the 
result^ rather than the cause of my weakness^ she 
and Dr. Humphreys impressed upon Mr. Clive 
the necessity of setting me free fit)m everything 
which might disturb or disquiet my mind. The 
prescription of my physician was that I must 
have everything I wished for; a kindly prescription 
for which I thanked him with all my heart. 

It was thus several weeks before I could see 
Mr. Clive^ and when he was admitted into my 
dressing-room^ I had my child upon my lap. 
She had been crying^ and for the first time the 
tears had formed in her baby eyes. I saw them 
with a sharp pang, as a token that even my own 
little one was born to trouble, in spite of all the 
visions of perfect happiness which I had been 
dreaming for her. I was too lost in the sorrow- 
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fill contemplation of these tears to hear Mr. 
Clire's entrance^ and I did not see him until he 
knelt down before us to scrutinise the little face 
more closely, and to kiss away the tears which 
rested upon it. He addressed no inquiries about 
my health to me, nor did he take my hand in 
his; but it seemed perfectly natural that he 
should forget me, that we should forget one 
another, in our engrossing interest in the 
baby. 

" It is a strange thing, Mrs. Clive,^^ he said, 
'^to have a child bom for the first time under 
one's roof, especially when it is so near to me, 
and has as many claims upon me as this baby. 
I shall expect you to talk to me of all the fancies 
and schemes which come into your little head 
about your child — our child, I might almost say, 
for next to you, I have more right in her than 
anybody eke/' There was a rare and beautiful 
tenderness in his face, and a sweetness in his 
voice, which won upon me almost irresistibly ; but 
I was resolved to oppose any assumption of right 
in my child, and I answered him jealously. 

'^ Oh I you are not very nearly related to her," 
I said, ''you are only my half brother-in-law." 
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'^ A half brother-in-law/* he repeated. " It docs 
seem a remote relationship^ so remote that I 
wonder why you, and this little creature, feel so 
near of kin to me. Twelve months ago I did not 
know of your existence, to-day I feel as your 
father or your brother. When I hear your child 
crjdng in the night, I can scarcely persuade my*- 
self, between sleeping and waking, that it is not 
my own little child, and that I have no right to 
inquire what ails her, and to soothe her to sl^ep 
in my arms. You are pale still, Mrs. Clive, there 
is a heavenly paleness in your face, as if the light 
from another world shone upon it. And^ there is 
a new expression in your eyes ; a dreamy^ slicred, 
maternal gleam, which will never die out of them 
again.*' 

He was still kneeling before us, but as he spoke 
these last words, his face darkened, and he rose to 
his feet, and seated himself at some distance. 

'^ I feel older," I answered; ^^at least ten years 
older. I suppose I shall never be the same 
again.** 

'^ Never," he said, musingly. 

'^ Mr. Clive, will you listen to me patiently for 
a few minutes ? ** I asked. 
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''Any number of minutes," he promised^ with 
a smile at my aiudety. 

''And do not be angry with me/' I pleaded. 
"I suppose having a baby make, me wiser and 
more thoughtful. There is no one else to think 
for her. Mr. Clive^ I protest against your con- 
duct both towards me and towards my child. I 
am not your equal/ and baby is not your heiress. 
We are only poor dependents upon your bounty^ 
and it is not fit that I should live in this grand 
house, and. be represented to strangers in the 
light you represent me. We must leave Burcot. 
I cannot gelt well here; all day long while you 
are away at the works, I am frightened. Only 
when Mary tells me you are come home^ do I feel 
that we are safe. You must let me go to some 
smaller and humbler home. Here^ the instant 
baby is out> of my sights I feel as if I had lost 
her. Let me go to some house where I could 
hear her voice,, wherever she might be.^* 

" I was afraid I should lose you/' he said, in a 
tone of mingled reproach and indulgence, " but I 
did not expect it so soon. If you take the child 
away from Burcot, it will appear tenfold more 
gloomy than it did before you came." 
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"Mr. Clive," I said, my voice faltering as I 
reached the last point of my petition, "Mary 
must go back to the Old Hall soon, and I do 
not want to be parted from her just at present. 
Could you not let us go there for a little while, 
till you can decide something for us ? Tou would 
see more of the baby there, because she would 
always be asleep when you are at home, if you 
made us stay at Burcot/' 

I felt that I had made use of a most subtle 
argument in this last sentence, and Mr. Clive 
laughed. I heard a full consent in that laugh. 

^^ I have been thinking a great deal about you," 
I continued, emboldened by the hope of getting 
away from Burcot. " It seems to me that though 
a single life may be very free and pleasant to 
you at present, yet as you grow older, you will 
find the great house very empty and gloomy, as 
you yourself call it, without wife or children." 

'^ Suppose I did marry," said Mr. Clive, *' your 
baby's prospects would be wofully overcast.'' 

'^I do not covet great wealth for her," I an- 
swered, looking up into his face, as he again drew 
near to us, attracted by the awakening of my 
child. "I'm sure you will take care of us 
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both. I am quite sure of that, Mr. Clive. I am 
richer than you. Wouldn't you give all your 
money for a baby like this, your very own ? *' 

" Every farthing," he said, playfully, and touch- 
ing her face with the tip of his finger. 

"Have you never, never seen anyone you could 
love ? " I persisted. 

" What should you say to Caroline Vigors ? '* 
he rejoined, looking keenly into my eyes. 

The question fell upon me like a dash of cold 
water. I had an antipathy to Caroline Vigors, 
and I considered it a reasonable and justifiable 
one. I hung down my head, and occupied my- 
self for a minute with my baby, a mother's un- 
failing resource, until I could recover from my 
disagreeable emotion. 

" Do you think,*' continued Mr. Clive, '' that I 
have never longed to have a soft cheek laid 
against mine ; never been tempted to press my 
lips upon some sweet mouth, when it has been 
talking to me simply and familiarly as you do. Is 
it no trial and testing, do you think, to wake 
morning after morning from dreams, which bring 
to me the smiles of a wife, and the loving caresses 
of a child ; and then remember that I have only 
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to snap asunder a few scruples which bind me, 
for the pleasant vision to become a blessed 
reality ? '' 

His agitation had increased rapidly with his 
hurried words ; he met my surprised glance with 
a flush upon his face^ and with eyes sparkling 
with excitement. But he said no more^ and 
walked away to the window ; where he remained 
for some time looking out upon the landscape. 

'^My dear girl/' he said at last, in a quiet 
voice, as he came back to the hearth, ** few men 
have lived to my years without indulging in some 
romantic dream, and you somewhat roughly re- 
called mine. I would rather leave it in utter 
oblivion. This chil8, my heiress, will sufBice for 
my happiness, only you must permit me to have 
more ownership in her than you seem incUned to 
allow me. You shall live at the Old Hall as long 
as you wish it. It has been a very great and 
pure pleasure to associate with you, almost the only 
young woman I have known intimately; the only 
one who has been brought into close connexion 
with me. A connexion like ours, of confidence and 
trust upon your part, and of paternal care and 
protection upon mine, will add incalculably to 
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my happiness. If it had been possible^ however^ 
I should hare preferred your living here" 

*' It is not possible/^ I said. 

'* It shall be as you wish, then/^ he answered, 
sighing heavily ; *' you upset all my plans, Mrs. 
Clive, but I cannot oppose you. The Old Hall 
shall be prepared for your residence.^' 

By the time that Dr. Humphreys pronounced * 
me well enough for the removal, the Old Hall 
was ready to receive me. But Mrs. Ashworth did 
not seem pleased at the change of arrangements, 
' though it left her sole and undisputed mistress 
of Burcot. I parted with her in apparent friend- 
liness, and with a great show of politeness. I 
even gave utterance to a hypocritical hope that 
she would find time to visit me in my new home. 
But when Mr. Clive assisted me into the carriage, 
which was to bear me away from the inhospitable 
dwelling where I had spent so many embittered 
hours, I caught a glimpse of her grim face, re- 
garding my departure with an ominous and im- 
placable frown. 

I discovered the meaning of this in part, when, 
some weeks afterwards, Mary informed me, with 
tones and looks of surprise, that the establish- 
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ment at Burcot had been reduced to the smallest 
number of servants who could keep the house 
and grounds in order. I did not dare to ask Mr. 
Clive the reason^ though I knew well that it was 
for no check in his unbroken course of prosperity. 
I could only call it a whim^ a caprice more pro- 
bably of his own than of Mrs. Ashworth's. But 
' to her it would be a sore humiliation ; and^ not 
without some reason^ she would attribute the 
humiliation to me. 



■\ 



CHAPTER V. 



I HAD no acquaintances to visit me at the Old 
Hall; none^ as Mrs. Ashworth had once inti- 
mated^ from among the county families. My 
unde^ Sir John Vigors^ had gone with Caroline 
to reside in the south of Europe ; for his health 
had been shattered by the shock of Lady Vigors* 
melancholy death. I had not even seen him; 
but Caroline had called at Burcot^ before leaving 
England. The militia regiment in which George 
was captain was ordered to the West of England^ 
where it remained during all the troublous timea 
preceding the passing of the Reform Bill, which 
so distracted that part of the kingdom. Thus 
being deprived of my aristocratic relativesj I 
obtained no proper introduction into the society 
of the county. 

But I had neither time nor inclination to 
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mourn over mv virtual banishment from those 
select circles. I asserted all the privileges of a 
plebeian mother^ and devoted myself to my child. 
Beside her cradle I learned such lessons of ten- 
derness^ that I became^ in a manner^ the mother 
of all the little ones in the Dale ; their voices, 
above all others, arresting my quick ear whenever 
I walked out among the homes of Mr. Clive's 
people. In consequence I became exceedingly 
popular; and the infant school, which was esta- 
blished in commemoration of my child's birth, 
established both her and me in the public favour. 
No homage is more grateful — ^no flattery more 
subtle, than that which attends the idol of the 
people. Mr. Olive appeared to be only secondary 
in their attachment. Every new erection, either at 
Underdale or Cradley, received some name con- 
nected with me or my baby. If any new scheme 
of benevolence were set on foot, Mr, Clive put 
me forward as the prime mover of it. Whenever 
I accompanied him to the work-sheds of our 
artizans, every bronzed face brightened as it was 
turned to me. 

But Mr. Olive's homage and attachment cen- 
tered in Dora, who very early began a baby 
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coquetry with him^ which bound him in the most 
servile subjection. Sometimes his extravagant 
tokens of fondness were reciprocated with every 
sign of delight and recognition ; at others steadily 
slighted^ in spite of all his efforts to attract her. 
When she was old enough to crawl about the 
floor^ she would listen for his coming, and for the 
sound of his deep, full voice, calling her as soon 
as he opened the house door; and then she would 
creep to the mat, and lie there chuckling and 
crowing with frolic to await his entrance. His 
whole heart seemed bound up in her; and I^ 
with a mother's vanity, never marvelled at it. 

There was only one little ripple upon my per- 
fect contentment. 

Mr. Mitchell had obtained the curacy of Rock- 
ton church, through the influence of Sir George 
Vigors, and was settled within a mile of Burcot, 
in a very quiet, rural village^ which gave little 
scope for the restless activity of his inquisitive- 
ness. He had time, therefore, to concentrate his 
attention upon our affairs; and it became his 
habit to visit me frequently^ both to ask me 
questions, and to suggest suspicions which 
startled and troubled me. I had not been settled 
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at the Old Hall more than three months^ when 
one day he made his appearance with an air a 
degree more solemn and mysterious than usual. 
I concluded that he had some very special 
information to communicate: nor was I mis- 
taken. 

"My very dear Mrs. Clive/' he said, in his 
blandest tones, "no words can express the inte- 
rest I have ever felt in you; and your want of 
unreserved confidence in me is a source of deep 
distress. You know me to be your friend ; and 
I beg you to believe that I am ready to sacrifice 
my life for your welfare. Let me entreat you to 
open your mind freely to me, as your friend and 
your pastor." 

" I really have nothing to confide, Mr. 
Mitchell,'' I answered. " I never was so happy 
in my life.'* 

" Have you heard the very extraordinary cir- 
cumstances that have taken place at Burcot?" 
he inquired. 

"What circumstances?" I asked, in some 
alarm ; for Mr. Clive had missed coming to the 
Old Hall for the first time that day. 

"The whole staff of servants have been dis- 
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missed/' he said ; ** only three domestics within 
the house^ and two or three out-door servants 
retained. Were you aware of this, Mrs. Clive?*' 

Yes/' I said, briefly. 

What is the meaning of it 7 '' he pursued. 

I cannot tell/' I answered. '' It is no busi- 
ness of mine." 

" Possibly it is/' he resumed, impressively. 
" Did Mrs. Ashworth call upon you yesterday ?'' 
"No." 

" Ah ! ah I " he said, with a sagacious twinkle 
in his eyes. " Yet she was at Cradley, and I saw 
her coming out of Simeon Ford*s, in tears, Mrs. 
Clive. Why weeps Mrs. Ashworth in Simeon 
Ford's dwelling ? I immediately hastened to the 
cottage, and found him on his knees. Why does 
Simeon Ford resort to prayer after Mrs. Ash- 
worth's visit? We had a pleasant and friendly 
chat together. He is simple-minded; trans- 
parent as crystal. I love transparency of cha- 
racter. Now you are so transparent to me, that 
I almost read your thoughts upon your eloquent 
face. I have done so from that first moment I 
saw you, when I ranked myself among your 
friends ; for, in the words of my cousin — 
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' And who so cold as look on thee. 
Thou loyely wand'rer, and be less ? 
Nor be, wbat man should eyer be, 
The friend of Beanty in distress.' " 

I glanced round at my elegant sitting-room, 
which Mr. Clive had prepared for me, at the 
silken cot of my orphan child, and at my own 
costly dress; and then I looked into Mr. 
Mitchell's face with a laughing comment upon 
the last line of his quotation. 

" Ah ! " he continued, shaking his head, " you 
think there are few symptoms of distress in your 
present circumstances; but to me your position 
is a most melancholy one. How long will you 
possess these luxuries? What firm hold have 
you upon them ? " 

This was attacking the weak point of my 
strong tower; and there waa a traitor within the 
walls ready to admit the enemy. I asked myself 
these questions too often to be perfectly at peace; 
and in those hours of depression, which still 
visited me at times, I pictured myself and my 
child deprived of the riches and prestige which 
now surrounded us. I could not answer Mr. 
Mitchell's queries. 

'^ I know/' said Mr. MitcheU, '' that Bruin has 
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been attached to Miss Vigors for many years. If 
he should marry her^ what would then become of 
your future prospects ? " 

** I do not think he will marry her/' I said. 

" For what reason ? " urged Mr. Mitchell. 

I had no reason to give^ and Mr. Mitchell 
again looked mysterious. 

"I have my suspicions^" he said. ''But now, 
my dear young friend, tell me candidly, is there 
nothing in Mr. Clivers conduct which is per- 
plexing to you ? " 

"He is very kind; too kind," I answered, 
evasively. 

" Ah I " and he drew in his breath with a long 
gasp, ''do you know that everywhere — ^to his 
bankers and solicitors, as well as to his agents — 
he speaks of you as having an equal claim in the 
works ; and of your child as his heiress ? '! 

" Yes," I said, " and it does perplex me.'' 

"Is it an ordinary thing, Mrs. Clive," con- 
tinued Mr. Mitchell, in increased excitement, 
"for a man in the prime of life, with a noble 
income doubling, nay, quadrupling every year; 
loving, and possessing the affections of a woman 
like Miss Vigors; to take the widow of his step- 
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brother^ a young and friendless girl^ and to place 
her in the position due only to Ms own wife ; at 
the same time openly avowing his intention never 
to marry^ but to adopt your child as his heiress ? 
Is this, yes or no, an ordinary thing V^ 

*' No," I replied, reluctantly. 

'^ Again/' he resumed, " when a man brings to 
his wealthy home a young widow, bereaved under 
the most distressing circumstances, a sorrowful 
and most interesting creature, is it natural — ^is it 
humane — for the mistress of that house to become 
at once her unprovoked and irreconcileable 
enemy ? " 

" No," I said again, but more readily. 

'^ Is it a probable, or usual observation, when, I 
remark accidentally to a poor labourer, in a 
familiar, chatty way, ' By-and-by, my friend, we 
shall have your master married, and have an heir 
to succeed him ; ' is it likely, I say, that he 
should answer in a tone of positive assurance, 
' Bruin '11 never marry ; Mrs. Clive and her baby 
are his heirs ? ' '* 

" What is the use of asking me these ques- 
tions?'' I said, impatiently • 

Mr. Mitchell left his seat, and opened the door 
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into the hall, as if he were going to take Ids 
departure at once^ and leave me in suspense ; but 
after looking cautiously round, he closed it again, 
quietly, and seating himself quite near to me, 
leaned forwards, and asked me in a wary whisper, 
if I would confide in him. 

''The other day at a dinner party,'' he said, 
" I overheard an eminent lawyer, Mr. Argyle of 
Ludbury, conversing with a barrister, whose name 
I did not know. The words 'Mr. Olive's will' 
reached my ears, and again in a minute or two 
afterwards, evidently in connection with the 
same subject,* these remarkable words, 'About 
fifteen years ago ' — ^the very time of John Olive's 
death. I heard nothing more; but a conviction 
flashed across my mind like an inspiration, that 
Mr. Argyle had made a will for John Olive. I 
learned yesterday from Simeon Ford that only 
Mrs. Ashworth and Bruin were present when the 
old man died. Edward was a boy at school, and 
had not a relative in the world to look after his 
interests.' It is with difficulty that I can learu 
anything from Simeon; but now and then, by 
skilful surprises, I elicit a sentence or two, which 
confirms my suspicions. Mrs. Ashworth has a 
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secret; Bruin Clive has a secret; and Simeon 
Ford is cognisant of that secret/' 

" But, Mr. Mitchell, what are your suspicions ? " 
I asked, in dismay. 

"Mrs. Clive/' he said, solemnly, "my supposi- 
tion, which as I dwell upon it becomes a settled 
conviction, is this. John Clive must have made 
a will, an unjust will, depriving Bruin of his rights 
of primogeniture, in favour of your husband. 
In favour of this view is the fact that Edward 
was always his father's favourite, and while Bruin 
was kept to work, Edward was to be brought up 
for a gentleman. Bruin, over-persuaded by Mrs. 
Ashworth, who had been like a mother to him, 
destroyed this wiU, in the first flush of angry dis- 
appointment. Conscientious scruples and repent- 
ance seized upon his mind; but too late. He 
could not brand himself with his guilt; but to 
satisfy his conscience he henceforth treated his 
brother as partner with him in the profits of the 
works, and resolved never to marry that he might 
inherit all. Edward's death freed him from this 
painful position, for your husband had no heirs ; 
but upon going down into Cornwall he discovered 
that Edward had leil a wife, to whom he had 
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been legally married. Oeoi^e Vigors informed 
me incidentally that Bruin spent the whole of a 
night upon the shore^ and that his countenance 
betrayed the mental conflict he had endured. 
He might have been tempted to provide for you 
in some humble way; but once more his con- 
science was too stroDg for him. You know how 
Mrs. Ashworth received you; though you have 
been too reserved to confide in me^ one of the 
housemaids told a servant of mine. Does not my 
hypothesis meet every fact of the case ? Nothing 
could be more clear. Place the investigation in 
my hands, and I wiU worm out sufficient evidence 
to ensure a verdict in your favour in any court of 
justice in England.^^ 

" But what can I do ? '^ I cried^ in the utmost 
disquietude : " I have no friend^ except Mr. Clive 
himself.^' 

*' Whisht ! Some one is coming/' whispered 
Mr. MitcheU^ moving farther away, and making 
some unimportant remark in a loud tone. The 
door opened, and Mr. Clive entered, accompanied 
by a stranger, a small, spare man of about forty 
years of age, whose shrewd, sharp eyes detected 
in a moment the flutter of embarrassment, which 
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I felt in this sudden interruption of our conver- 
sation. 

" Let me introduce my friend Argyle to you, 
Mrs. Clive/' said Mr. Clive. 

I had never before heard him use the term 
friend in so emphatic a manner, and the title 
coupled with the name of the lawyer just men- 
tioned by Mr. Mitchell, increased my confusion. 
Mr. Mitchell's eyes were fixed significantly upon 
me, and I felt conscious of colouring to my very 
temples, under Mr. Argyle's searching gaze. 

"Here, Argyle," continued Mr. Clive, appa* 
rently unobservant of my agitation, and he led 
the stranger away to the cradle, where my baby 
reposed amidst a profusion of silk and lace; "this 
is my little heiress." 

Mr. Argyle was satisfied with only a slight 
glance at the heiress, and left Mr. Clive to do 
homage to her, while he entered into conversation 
with Mr. Mitchell, who stayed as long as he 
could, bestowing upon me significant hints, which 
were not lost upon the amused and observant 
lawyer. When he was gone, Mr. Clive asked me 
if he and his friend might remain at the Old Hall 
for the rest of the day, as the papers necessary 
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for their business were kept in the room which 
he had retained for his own occupation. Tester- 
day their visit would have been a pleasure to me ; 
but to-day my mind was pre-occupied with chill- 
ing and depressing doubts, and the irritation of a 
disclosure left unfinished' I was gloomy, and the 
conversation of my guests, animated, interesting, 
and clever as it was, could not dispel my gloom. 
It was a relief to me when Mr. Argyle said it was 
time to proceed to business. 

But this business did not engage Mr. Clive. 
The lawyer was closeted with his confidential 
agent and factor for an hour or two; he him-- 
self remained with me, talking to me in a manner 
which displayed his determination to see nothing 
of my petulance and gloom. In spite of myself 
I was beginning to forget Mr. Mitchell's suspi- 
cions, when Mr. Argyle returned to us. 

"Clive/' he exclaimed, "you are positively 
coining money.'' 

"Yes," he answered, in a tone of discontent. 
"I never fail. I do not know what misfortune 
is, in trade." 

" You speak of it as if that were a misfortune," 

said Mr. Argyle. 

VOL. II. a 
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"Because I have nothing else/' he continued^ 
in a mournful tone. '' Gold does not satisiy a 
man's nature. I realised long since that a man's 
wealth consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth. It is not true 
that money answereth all things; is it, Mrs. 
Clive ? '' 

" You say not," I replied. 

'^I know it does not/^ he rejoined, decisively; 
"if one^s soul hunger and thirsty or if sun and 
heat smite upon it, what defence is there in 
gold ? '' 

" A strong defence," said Mr. Argyle ; " come, 
Clive, don't pretend that gold .is worthless. If 
you will not take the goods the gods provide you, 
don't blame them.'' 

"I do not," he replied, with a dreary smile 
upon his grave face, which I was watching with 
pitiless eyes of suspicion. "But now are you 
ready to state our business to Mrs. Clive." 

Then in formal detail Mr. Argyle announced to 
me that Mr. Clive had commissioned him to draw 
up a sketch of his will, and of a jointure to be 
settled upon me. 

" I have not left you so long at the mercy of 
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anj chance," said Mr. Clive to me ; ''immediately 
upon my return from Cornwall I added a codicil 
to the will constituting Edward my heir, hy which 
his claims were secured to you. Without a will 
Edward, being only my half-brother, would not 
have inherited after me. But the birth of your 
child necessitates an alteration.'' 

''I will not trouble you with legal technicalities, 
madam," proceeded Mr. Argyle. "Mr, Clive 
proposes to settle upon you a jointure of 1500Z. 
per annxun; your trustees to be Captain Vigors 
and myself, unless you name some others in pre- 
ference. By his will he devises the whole of his 
estate, real and personal, to your daughter, Theo- 
dora Clive, subject only to a further increase of 
lOOOZ. a-year to your dower if you are unmarried 
st the time she succeeds to the property. There 
are, of course, a few exceptions. The Old Hall, 
with an annual income of 800/., is bequeathed to 
Mrs. Ashworth, but is to revert to you at her 
death. A few legacies are also excepted. Your 
child's guardians are the same as the trustees 
under your jointure, with yourself and Mr. Mason, 
your head factor.^' 

I was listening with bewildered yet intense 

o 2 
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interest^ while my eyes fastened in a fascinated 
gaze upon Mr. Clive. He seemed disturbed by 
my semtiny^ and no longer able to bear it^ walked 
restlessly up and down the room. 

"Have you any suggestion or inquiry to 
make ? " asked Mr. Argyle. 

" Yes," I said, rising and confronting Mr. Clive 
as he paced back towards us ; " I must ask some- 
thing of you, Mr. Clive. Tell me why it is that 
you enrich us to prodigality, although we have so 
slight a claim upon you? *' 

" I have no other heirs," he answered, quietly, 
'*and I have already provided for my relatives 
suitably to their own station.'* 

" But is it an ordinary thing," I pursued, un- 
consciously adopting Mr. Mitchell's phraseology, 
** for a man in the prime of life, to provide for 
the remote contingency of his death, without 
reference to the probability of his own mar- 
riage ? " 

" You should understand,^' interrupted Mr. 
Argyle, '* that in the event of Mr. Clive's mar- 
riage, his will would become void. Your marriage 
settlement, when once effected, will be secure to 
you.'' 
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" I object to both/' I replied, " unless I may 
know all the reasous for which Mr. Clive chooses 
to bestow this great wealth upon us/' 

" My brother was my heir/' he reiterated, 
*' and you take his place." 

*' But you may marry/' I urged. 

" I shall not marry/' he said, his face pale with 
some suffering, which he would fain have hidden 
from us; and there was a tone of reproachful 
pleading in his voice as he added, *^ let us have 
the documents signed and witnessed, and let the 
matter rest." 

"If there be any other reason/' I persisted, 
regardless of his voice and look of deprecation, " I 
beseech you to tell it me now. I cannot endure 
doubt and suspicion of you. Oh ! believe me, Mr. 
Clive, you may let me know the truth, whatever 
it may be. I could never blame you. Blame you ! 
I do not mean that ; I could never cease to feel 
the deepest gratitude to you ; I should only love 
you the more. Give me less of your worthless 
gold; only give me your confidence." 

I had forgotten Mr. Argyle's presence, but 
now the closing of the door behind him at once 
recalled him to my recollection, and assured me 
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that I had no listener but Mr. Clive. He was 
leaning against the window-firame^ no longer re^ 
garding me^ but with his eyes bent to the grounds 
I drew nearer to him, and laid my hand upon his 
folded arms. 

'' Oh, my friend/' I said, sobbing as I controlled 
my tears, " you have done more for me than give 
me mere money; you have given me strength 
when my heart was faint and my mind feeble. 
You intend to train me into a noble and useful 
woman ; and I know that you can do it. Dear 
Mr. Clive, my good, kind guardian, it is you I 
want to trust in implicitly. I want there to be 
no shadow of doubt between us. Let me know 
why you constantly refuse to yourself the happi- 
ness of love, and of marrying her whom you love, 
that you may invest us with a burden of wealth. If 
at any time, in a moment of strong temptation, you 
did auythiug, or made any promise, which in- 
volved you in an unequal course, tell me, now 
—only to me, and I will bury it in my heart 
for ever." 

*' My dear child," he answered, speaking with 
some difficulty, " what can have put these strange 
fancies into your head ? Why should you sup* 
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pose I am pursuing any course except that of mj 
own will and pleasure ? '* 

^'I will tell you/' I said, with a sudden impulse* 
to be candid with him. " Mr. Mitchell has been 
hinting to me — don'*t be angry with me — that 
your conduct towards me, so extraordinarily good, 
arose from some scruples about your father's will. 
Did he leave a will ? " 

Mr. Cliye looked up with a sudden smile, as if 
some load had been taken from his thoughts ; and 
he answered me with such an accent of truth, 
that I gave him instant and complete credence. 

" He did not leave a will,'' he said, '' I wish to 
heaven he had ! Argyle drew up one for him ; 
but it arrived too late to be signed. I have it in 
my desk, and you shall see it. Mitchell is a busy* 
body. Surely baby is reason enough for a will 
like mine." 

I knew that he was only playing upon my 
motherly fondness, but I had no more questions 
to ask. He left me to fetch the draft of his 
father's will, and soon returned, accompanied by 
the lawyer. With as much deliberation and pa- 
tience as if it were a most natural request on my 
part to see John Olive's last testament, he read it 
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through; explaining from time to time the condi- 
tions and stipulations made in it. The property 
bequeathed was about 30,000/., of which a third 
was devised to the younger son, the capital to 
remain invested in the works, and the interest to 
be paid to him in an annual income of 500/. 
Burcot, a recently-purchased estate, was left to 
Bruin Clive ; but, in case of any failure in the 
iron-works, an allowance of 200/. a-year was 
insured to Edward out of it. Mr. Clive explained 
carefully to me that the property had so increased 
and prospered in his hands, that the jointure he 
was about to settle upon me was only in propor- 
tion to the income provided for my husband 
under his father's unattested will. But Mr. 
Argyle took an opportunity, when his friend was 
absent, to impress upon my mind the extraordinary 
liberality and munificence of the deeds which en- 
riched me at once, and placed my child in the 
position of heiress to great and increasing wealth. 
Mr. Mitchell had no longer any power to trouble 
me. 




CHAPTER VI. 



Three years of unruffled tranquillity passed 
quickly away. All my former life was removed 
afar off^ and a dim haze of forgetfulness gathered 
about it. Or it was like a leaf in a book long 
since turned over^ and no longer to be distin- 
guished from the other pages. I never set myself 
to turn back again to it. It was enough for me 
that the dead past was buried^ and the grass 
grew on its grave; I was not going to meddle 
with its sods. 

Mr. Clive had never hinted at making any 
other arrangement for my little daughter and 
myself^ than that of dwelling at the Old Hall^ 
in the midst of the people with whom he had 
made our name popular. But I had insisted 
that he should still invite and entertain there 
those friends who had been in the habit of 
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visiting him before my residence in the house^ 
which he considered especially his own. My 
presence did not render those visits less plea- 
sant^ and many learned and clever men^ who 
were Mr. Clive's associates, became my guests. 
It was part of the training I received through 
Mr. Clive. 

But by the time the three years were draw- 
ing near to a close, there appeared little clouds 
upon the clear horizon of my sky. Sir Greorge 
Vigors died abroad, and Caroline returned home 
to take her place as mistress in the house at 
Eockton. It was near to Burcot; and through 
Mr. Mitchell, I heard how frequently visits were 
exchanged between her and Mrs. Ashworth; 
how often she stayed for days together in the 
almost deserted mansion, where every evening 
must bring Mr. Clive under the influence of her 
wiles. Two women of strong will, and of not 
over-fastidious delicacy, had resolved that Mr. 
Clive should make Caroline Vigors the mistress 
of Burcot. It was no marvel that I was some- 
what disturbed. I said to myself that I should 
rejoice in Mr. Clive's marriage, but not to 
Caroline Vigors; and then the troubled ques- 
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tion would arise, " Should I indeed be glad if 
he married at all ? '' 

It would make no great difference to me and 
my Dora. Not only in position — that, I fancied, 
I could resign willingly. But could he continue 
to be the same friend that he had always been ? 
Could I expect him to be so devoted to us, to 
expend so much of his time and thoughts upon 
us? Would he never fail to come day after 
day, entering into every minute interest of our 
lives, and giving me his counsel in everything 
that I did? Could I bear that he should love 
anybody more than he loved us? These were 
the questions which rankled in my heart when- 
ever Mr. Mitchell brought me fresh intelligence 
of Caroline Vigors' and Mrs. Ashworth's man- 
CBuvres. They were angling in my stream, and I 
could not look on without apprehension. 

Besides, this course of uneasiness, George Vigors 
was perpetually dawdling about Underdale and 
the Old Hall, and I found that I had outgrown 
him. He was very amiable, and gay, and good- 
tempered; but he wearied me, and wearied me 
most by his unvarying complacency. For this I 
reproached myself unsparingly, and endeavoured 
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to atone for the secret treachery by the utmost 
cordiality of manuer. He had saved my life^ and 
surely he ought to be welcome to my home^ let 
him come at morning, noon^ or evening. Yet 
his presence chafed me^ and was a burden to 
me. It was a difficult thing to find subjects of 
conversation^ for I knew little about the fashion- 
able pursuits and topics^ which interested him ; 
and he laughed good-humouredly at my cares 
for the people, or for my child. In fact, now and 
then, I felt in my secret heart that my cousin 
Oeorge, handsome and aristocratic as he was, was, 
what he himself called, " a bore." 

We were come to the harvest-time of the third 
summer after the birth of my little daughter. I, 
too, had my fields as well as the farmers in the 
rich agricultural lands beyond Burcot ; my mea- 
dows and corn-fields, which I visited with Mr. 
Clive and Joseph Allen, my bailiff, in seed-time, 
and in spring to watch the progress of my crops. 
My farm was a source of great enjoyment to me, 
and not less so to Mr. Clive, as he witnessed my 
girlish delight, and assumption of agricultural 
wisdom. The hay-harvest was a season fraught 
with anxiety and importance. All the household 
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were released from domestic duties, at the de- 
mand of Joseph^ and transferred to the merry 
labour of the hay-fields. I was required to keep 
a vigorous watch over the barometer, and to study 
prophetically the clouds and the wind, both of 
which were constantly misleading me, and expos- 
ing me to the scarcely concealed contempt of my 
anxious bailiff. But this summer no such study 
was needed. The sky lifted itself high overhead 
in a dome of deep and solemn blue, unflecked by 
clouds, and the magnificent, majestic days foL 
lowed one another in an unbroken and untroubled 
succession of sunny hours. 

I had carried Dora away from the deserted and 
heated house, where the atmosphere was oppres- 
sive, though every door and window was open, to 
the cool shadow of a large-leaved sycamore on the 
upper terrace, where all the winds of heaven kept 
rendezvous, even to the faintest sigh of the mid- 
summer air. Only Mary was left in the house, 
and I could hear her singing as she passed from 
one room to another, busy with her housewifely 
work. There was neither care nor business with 
us under the sycamore-tree ; Dora's screams of 
jubilant play rang through the stillness of the * 
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sultry noontide, and revealed to Mr. Clive the 
cool retreat we had found when he came up 
from the Dale wearied with the heat. 

We both saw him the instant he appeared at 
the farthest end of the terrace, and this time it 
was the pleasure of my little coquette to make 
much of Mr. CUve. She imprisoned him instantly 
in her arms, and showered kisses upon him as he 
lifted her up to his shoulder. There she sat 
triumphantly, because she was then higher than I, 
and could lay her little hands upon my head as I 
looked up to her, and felt those tender fingers 
playing about my face, and saw the sweet eyes 
bent down to me, darkened under the shadow of 
her long eye-lashes. Mr. Clive walked beside me, 
idly and listlessly, to the tree, from whence we 
could see the whole length of the valley below us. 
The bells of the Dale church — ^the new church 
which had been built under my own eyes — ^were 
ringing, and the silvery sound lingered and echoed 
along the woody glens. In the deep basin of 
the central valley we saw the large pool lying, 
dark and unruffled, in the breathless atmosphere; 
across it, mingled with the chime of the bells, 
came the softened clang of the workmen with the 
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iron, which was being wrought into numberless 
forms of beauty and usefukiess. Neither of us 
seemed inclined to talk ; but as my eye fell upon 
a pleasant little nook on the opposite hill, where 
our school stood, I remembered an early expedition 
I had had to it in the morning. 

" Dora went to school this morning," I said, 
kissing the tiny hand which] fluttered across my 
mouth ; " and she stood up in the class with the 
other little girls. I like the infant-school best, 
Mr. Clive. You should go there some day, and 
see the solemn, busy little creatures, with their 
grave importance.'^ 

'^ There is but one baby in the world for me, 

mamma,'' he answered. 

Mr. Clive had acquired the habit of calling me 

mamma since Dora had begun to speak ; and now 

he never addressed me by any other title. I shook 

my head wamingly. 

"Dora knows perfectly well what you mean/' I 

said, " and I daresay now she feels a comfortable 

sense of superiority to them all. They are very 

nice little girls, Dolly." 

"Nice little girls," she lisped, patronisingly ; 

" so clean. Not Mr. Tive*s little girls.*' 
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Mr. Clive laughed^ and heaped upon her a 
number of fond epithets. 

" They are our children/' I said ; " didn't Dolly 
love them like mamma does ? " 

'' Yes/' she answered, opening her arms wide. 
"Dola wanted to kiss all.'* 

"I like you to take her to the school/' said 
Mr. Clive. " I wish her to grow up among her 
people. The only true fraternity is in baby- 
hood; let her learn at the first that they are 
like herself. I want her trained to be a benefac- 
tress/' 

"Then you must be her teacher as you are 
mine/' I replied. " Mr. Clive, every day I feel 
that I owe all my true happiness to you. 
Remember what an ignorant, thoughtless, un- 
cultivated girl I was when I came to you first. 
I like to sit here, where I can look from the home 
you have given to me, down upon those humbler 
homes ; but not less happy ; which are many of 
them your creation. It is your name which is 
upon everybody's lips wherever I go; and I 
cannot tell how pleasant it is to me." 

He sighed, and lifted Dora down firom his 
shoulder. He placed her upon the parapet of the 
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terrace^ and directed her wandering eyes to the 
point far up in the sky, where a heron was sailing 
majestically across the plain in the direction of 
Burcot. It was a long time before she could catch 
sight of it ; and then she clapped her hands in 
glee. Presently Mr. Clive resumed the conver- 
sation.'* 

"There is a great work to be done yet/' he 
said, thoughtfully. "It looks like the happy 
valley of the fable ; but there are still ignorance, 
and suffering, and vice, to do battle with. I have 
achieved little during these fifteen years in which 
I have worked and thought for them ; but I have 
a large hope of the good you and Dora will 
do; for you may live among them yet for fifty 
years/' 

" Fifty years ! " I echoed. " Oh ! Mr. CUve, it 
seems too long — such a burden of years to lay 
upon me. I cannot bear to think of them. Fifty 
years I " 

"You would not be so very old then,*' he said, 
with a smile, " not more than seventy- two or 
three. A fine old age, not a decrepit and helpless 
one." 

"How could you talk to me so?" I asked, 

VOL. II. K 
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reproachfully ; *' why ! I shall see everybody die. 
I shall be left alone, and Dora will be an old 
woman as well as mamma/' 

'^ As old as mamma/' cried Dora, joyfully. 

" As for me" resumed Mr. Clive, " sometimes I 
fancy I have almost done with this life.'' 

*' Why, this is very strange," I said, " you reverse 
the saying, 'All men think all men mortal but 
themselves.' You invest me almost with immor- 
tality ; and you count yourself more mortal than 
other men. It seems almost as if you were 
surrendering the rest of your life to add it to 



mine." 



" 1 wish I could do it," he answered ; " but I 
feel a&aid of not doing all I ought to make your 
course, and Dora's, as plain and pleasant as it can 
be, when you are left alone. Mrs. Clive, have you 
' never thought of — you must have forgotten 
Edward, and you are very young still — have you 
never looked at the possibility of marrying 
again ? " 

"Never!" I said, hotly; while my cheeks 
burned, and my nerves tingled; ''never again, 
Mr. Clive. Never, never again." 

" Forgive me ! " he said, '* I am too blunt in my 
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speech. We may talk of this some other 
time. But if I died you would stand alone; 
you would meet with a thousand difficulties, 
from which I shield you. I am sometimes 
glad to think that my life is necessary to your 
welfare.'' 

"I thought you were happier, Mr. Clive/' 
I answered. '' I hoped these clouds had dispersed 
altogether. Why are you so melancholy to-day ? 
Has anything vexed you? Have I done anything V 

He shook his head in reply ; and Dora laughed 
gaily, for she thought it was done for her amuse- 
ment. 

''I do so wish to see you happy like myself/' 
I continued ; ''you shut yourself up too much in 
your gloomy room at Burcot. Why don't you 
come here for us to amuse you. Are you not 
happier here ? " 

'' No, no ! '^ he said, absently, *' more wretched, 
more wretched." 

" 'Etched, 'etched," echoed Dora, clasping her 
arms round his neck, and laying her cheek against 
his ; it was a new word for her small vocabulary, 
and the little mimic caught at it as a treasure. 
''Dola is 'etched." 

H 2 
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'^ Hash ! huali ! darling/' I exclaimed, hastilj^ 
'^ you don't know what you are saying." 

''Nor V replied Mr. Clive; "I fed qmte 
stnpid, and gloomy, and Groae tliia afternoon, 
mamma. The heat ia oppresure to me. 
Saby's hands are delicionaly cool upon my fore- 
head." 

'' Let me feel,'' I asked, and he bent his head to 
meet my tonch. His temples were hot, and the 
pnlse in the swollen veins beat quickly under my 
fingers. 

*' Now, Mr. Clive," I said, in a tone of authority, 
'' yon shall not go back to the Dale again. The 
very tang of the iron is distracting. You want 
rest and quiet, and you must either come and lie 
down on the sofa in my sitting-room, or go up to 
the hay-field. We are making hay in the Upper 
Lcasowe ; and it is always cool there/' 

" Dola wants ever so to go to the hay-field," 
cried my little daughter. 

" OflF with you, then,'* said Mr. CUve, putting 
licr down on the lawn ; " run and ask Mary for 
your bonnet, and I will take you.^' 

I forgot even Mr. Clivers presence, as I watched 
the tiny, tottering figure, trotting along the 
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terrace^ and hearkened for the sound of her shrill 
voice calling Mary; and Mary's equally shrill, 
treble tones^ as she answered, " Coming, my 
poppet ! '* Then I turned to him with a proud 
smile. 

"Baby reigns absolutely?" he said, and a 
momentary flash of light swept across his grave 
face. 

*^ Absolutely ! " I answered, "long live Baby ! " 

*' Amen ! '* he added, sighing. " I wonder how 
it is that a woman becomes so utterly a mother/' 

" I don t know,'' I said ; " but I forget every- 
thing save Dora often.'* 

" Here she comes ! " he cried, as Dora re- 
appeared, dragging her bonnet and mine along 
the grass by the strings : '' Come hither, my 
mistress, my baby-queen, my empress of chil- 
dren." 

He sat down on the low wall, which guarded 
the terrace, and placed her between his knees, 
while he smoothed her hair with his large hands, 
and tied her bonnet-strings in a great knot under 
the rosy little chin: Dora in the meanwhile 
maintaining an aspect of grave decorum befitting 
the circumstances. 
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Put on mamma's bomiet ! " she cried^ holding 
it up in both hands. 

I knelt down for her to place it on my head^ 
but she wanted Mr. Clive to do it for me^ as he 
had done for her. His face flushed darkly as he 
bent over me^ and the fingers that attempted to 
tie my strings trembled violently. 

" You are ill, Mr. Clive/^ I exclaimed ; '^ you 
shall not tease yourself with Dora. I will take 
her away, and you must go and lie down in my 
cool room." 

" No," he replied ; '^ we will go to the hay-field. 
But I will go on with baby; for I want you to 
look at these letters before evening, and you can 
follow us when you have read them." 

He strode down the flight of steps that led to 
the road to the hay-field, bearing Dora aloft on 
his shoulder. I listened to their voices till they 
were lost both to eye and ear, and then I turned 
to the task which Mr. Clive had set for me. To 
my surprise, I found only a packet of old business 
letters, concerning which he had consulted me, or 
seemed to consult me, as his custom was, some 
days before. I looked carefully through them all 
to see if there were any note made by him in any 
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of them ; but all had been discussed and settled 
a week since. So I came to the conclusion that 
he had given me these old letters in mistake^ and 
that the sooner I followed him to the hay-field the 
better. 

Down in the narrow and confined limits of the 
glen^ and up the steep and stony path along the 
hill-side^ which led to the Leasowe, with the after- 
noon sun beating upon me, I felt how sultry the 
• 
burdened atmosphere was. The leaves on all the 

trees were drooping, and the flowers in the 
hedge-rows were parched and shrivelled with the 
drought ; even the strong fox-gloves hung their 
bud-covered spires, and the miserable road-side 
nettles were grey with dust. A mountain brook 
ought to have been flowing beside my path, which 
at all other seasons was wont to be busily gurgling 
and murmuring and leaping downwards to the 
river in the valley in a thousand merry little 
cascades ; but now the course of the stream was 
dry, and in the hollows of the rocky channel there 
lay tiny pools, detached and isolated, gasping for 
their customary supplies, and looking upwards, 
like glazing and appealing eyes, to the cloudless 
sky above them. The air seemed faint with the 
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scent of the ripening bay in the fields about me^ 
and the feeble breath of wind, which I wooed to 
my face by fanning it with my bonnet, almost 
stifled me. All the innumerable sounds of the 
woodlands were silenced^ save the buzzing of 
drowsy insects, which mingled with the mono- 
tonous and metallic clangour always reverberating 
through the Dale, but which now smote painfully 
and toilsomely upon the ear. It was impossible 
to hasten ; and I loitered upon the way,' 
scarcely willing to pursue it through the noon- 
tide heat. 

It was pleasanter when I reached the breezy 
meadow on the brow of the hill. I lingered 
bareheaded at the gate, with my face turned 
northwards, from whence a gentle breeze cooled 
my forehead, and lifted the loose tresses of my 
hair with its light and refreshing touch. I was 
in no hurry to enter the field, for I waited to 
catch the sound of my little daughter's voice 
among the haymakers, that I might steal in 
upon her unawares, and provoke a piercing 
cry of delight when she saw me beside her 
unexpectedly. 

But I waited in vain. Now and then there 
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reached me a subdued laugh^ or the call of the 
waggoner to his team^ and the jingling of their 
harness ; but I heard neither Dora^s voice, nor 
Mr. Olive's. Quitting my lurking-place under 
the hawthorn-hedge, I went on into the field, and 
addressed one of the women who was tossing over 
the hay.'^ 

" Is Mr. Clive here ? " I asked. 

*' At the uwer end of the Leasow, ma*am,'^ was 
the answer. " Among the winrows, under yon 
withy." 

I passed on my way, springing lightly over the 
barred windrows of hay, all ready to be made up 
into cocks, until I reached the spot where the 
silvery sage-green leaves of the willow were 
rustling ov.er the retreat chosen by Mr. Clive and 
Dora. They were both fast asleep; the heavy 
dark-browed man, and the fair delicate child 
nestling in his arms, which were locked fondly 
about her. The wavering shadows of the leaves 
above them flitted playfully across their faces, but 
could not rouse them from their slumber, deep as 
it was, and lulled by the soothing rustle of the 
boughs in a coppice close at hand, and by the 
softened sounds which came to us from the 
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fieurther end of the meadow. Neither could I 
have disturbed their repose. The tenderness 
which one feels for a sleeping child spread itself 
over the wearied and worn-out man. I would 
not take from either of them the peaceful sleep 
which by no art or skill could I restore. I made 
a resting-place for myself near to them, where 
I could watch them both, and where their eyes 
should rest first upon me when the drowsy lids 
unclosed. 

It is a strange thing to look upon a familiar 
face, however well known and well read by us, 
when sleep has fallen upon it. Mr. Clivers 
swarthy face lay before me with a rare happiness 
upon it, and a relaxing of lip and brow which I 
had never witnessed before. What was it that 
he could be dreaming of ? What possible vision 
could have smoothed away all those deep lines, 
and diffused a glow as it were of light into every 
feature though his eyes were covered — ^the eyes, 
which are the light of the face ? As I looked, 
only for a minute, a feeling of shy reverence for 
the thoughts of the dreamer took possession of 
me; and though I did not change my seat, I 
turned my eyes away. I was watching a squirrel 
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in some larch-trees at the edge of the coppice^ as 
it Msked from bough to bough and darted down 
among the hazel bushes below him in search 
of the unripe nuts^ when I heard Mr. Clivers 
voice, though scarcely above a whisper, calling — 
" Rhoda ! " 

He never called me Bhoda, and I turned 
quickly towards him in surprise ; but he was not 
awake. His face was pale, and wore a look of 
pain. Dora's little hand had crept up to his 
mouth, and lay lightly upon his lips, as if to for- 
bid his utterance ; but he said again — *' Bhoda ! 
my Rhoda Clive ! " 

The roses which I had gathered along the 
hedgerows fell from my trembling hands; and 
my cheeks grew crimson with a sudden and 
strange emotion. I wished I had not heard : I 
could no longer sit still there watching him and 
my little daughter. If he should awake now, 
and see me so near to him, I could not meet his 
eye. Let me be away when he awoke — as far 
away as the farthest limits of the hay-field; — at 
least out of sight, and where he could not sup- 
pose that I had been near him while he slept. 
What did it mean 7 What was he dreaming of 7 
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Could he have said Dora Clive ; and I have mis- 
taken it fpr my own name? But he moved: 
with a panic fear lest he should look up and find 
me there beside him, I stole guiltily away under 
the scented hedge, frightening the birds which 
were nestling under the cool shadow of the 
leaves, and arousing dreaming dragon-flies which 
had folded their gorgeous wings to rest upon the 
reeds in the brooklet. A big, burly haymaker, 
bronzed with his sunny labours, was kissing a 
red-faced girl, who had brought him the harvest 
bottle; and both started sheepishly as I came 
noiselessly upon them. But I blushed more 
deeply than either of them, and cast down my 
eyes upon the careless grasshoppers which were 
leaping about the new-mown sward. Every 
sound startled me, lest it should be the step of 
Mr. Clive ; and the shade of the trees appeared 
to me, as I looked furtively behind me, to be his 
approaching shadow— he had seen me fly from the 
spot, and knew that I had overheard his dreamy 
words. 

There was a feeling of relief and safety when 
I reached the women at their work. I inquired 
earnestly about their children, and their homes^ — 
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though I neither heard nor understood their 
answers, so intently, yet stealthily, was I listen- 
ing for Dora^s prattle, which would forewarn me 
of Mr. Clive's approach. 

There^s Sir George Vigors at the gate, ma'am,'' 
said one of the women, ** awaving of his hat for 
you to see him." 

I had seen him at once ; but I did not wish to 
go to him, with my cheeks burning, and my 
hands trembling as they did. However, now he 
was pointed out to me with something of signifi- 
cance in the tone and glance of my informant, I 
was compelled to advance to meet him, with 
as composed an air as I could assume at the 
moment. 

" My sweetest cousin/' he said, ^^ may I set 
my foot within your fairy domain ? I have been 
down at the Old Hall, and Mary told me you 
were up here ruralising. Why! how is this? 
Cannot you look me in the face? " 

" Oh yes, I can," I answered, raising my eyes 
to his with some eflfort. " I like to look at you 
when you are speaking to me, cousin George. 
Generally, I cannot tell whether you are in 
earnest or not by your voice." 
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^' In earnest ! " he repeated. ''I should think 
I am pretty much in earnest, when I positively 
follow you up here, at the risk of being broiled 
alive. I declare to you, my dearest, most 
charming Bhoda, I never left the sofa in Caro- 
line's sitting-room till I felt it was impossible to 
live another hour without seeing you. I could 
scarcely prevail upon my groom to let me take a 
horse out such a day as this. The tropics must 

be cool to it. You never read Ovid ? Of course 
not ! But I expect to be metamorphosed into 
something indicative of heat/' 

^' A thermometer," I suggested, glancing back 
into the field. 

^' Exactly so, my darling,'' said Gteorge, gaily, 
'^ and if there be a degree indicating the most 
ardent and fervid flame of love, I shall stand at 
that, even in the shade. But, come, let us leave 
these grinning FhyUises and Dorises to them- 
selves, and find a quieter place down yonder." . 

^' Oh, no ! we cannot go there," I said, drawing 
back. ^'Mr. Clive is there fast asleep in the hay?" 

** Asleep ! " echoed George, " how I envy him ! 
The wisest thing he can do. And where is 
Dora?" 
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" She is with him/* I answered. 

" Asleep, too ? " he said, " then that is the rea- 
son I find you wandering about so disconsolate 
and forlorn. I was wondering where Bruin and 
the lambkin could be, for Mary said you were all 
up here. What a good, solid, sleepy-headed, slow- 
paced bear it is ! The very best of brothers 
and guardians for my dear little cousin. Let us 
go and rouse hiin up with a long pole.'' 

'' Oh, no I " I cried. 

'' What a solemn face ! " said George, laughing. 

" Perhaps we could persuade him to dance for 
us. I should rejoice to see that great^ bulky, 
broad-shouldered Bruin point the light fantastic 
toe.'' 

" Sir George Vigors," I answered, indignantly, 
^^Mr. Clive is a hundred times a better man 
than you." 

" Of course he is," said George, '' and therefore 
kind nature has given him all that heavy ballast. 
If I had his solid and substantial goodness, with 
those wise plans in my head for ameliorating what 
won't be ameliorated, I should be top-heavy, and 
thrown off my balance. But the Bear has such 
ballast in him." 
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"I wish you would talk in earnest, Cousin 
George," I said. 

"I would, my dearest Bhoda," he answered, 
'^ only as it is, these rustics are staring and gaping 
at us with very suggestive grins upon their brown 
faces, and if I appeared as much in earnest as I 
feel when you are so near to me, they would never 
close eyes or mouths again. We must venture 
near the lair of this clumsy Beast who makes 
Beauty his sentinel, while he takes his afternoon 



snooze." 



But, while he was speaking, I had heard Dora 
calling to me, her voice becoming louder and louder 
as she approached us. Yet I dared not turn round 
to meet her, for I knew Mr. Clive was bringing 
her up to the place where George and I stood. 
George noticed, though he could not understand, 
my heightened colour, my nervous hands, and 
my downcast eyes, as I waited for the moment 
when I should hear Mr. Clive speak to me 



again. 



" Mamma ! mamma ! " shouted the child close 
behind me, and I was compelled to face Mr. 
Clive, and to take her from his arms, though I did 
not look up to him. 
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" How long have you been here ? " he in- 
quired. 

''Ever since you fell asleep/' said George, reply- 
ing for me. *' Bhoda has been keeping this vile 
herd of clowns from invading your sleeping 
bower. You must have had pleasant dreams in 
consequence." 

" Mamma peeps like Dola/' cried my daughter, 
casting down her eyes in mimicry ; she had a 
trick of doing so when she was shy, and of look- 
ing slily through her long eyelashes. I had cor- 
rected it, because it reminded me of Caroline 
Vigors' insinuating and side-long glances. 
' George laughed, and patted the child's head, 
but Mr. Clive walked away towards the hay- 
makers ; and as we strolled round the field, I saw 
him leaving it in apparent haste. George Vigors 
had a romp with Dora which won her fickle little 
heart ; then we walked home, and he parted re- 
luctantly with me at the gate of the Old Hall, 
into which I did not care to invite him that 
evening. 



VOL. II. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Though I did not acknowledge it to myself^ I 
wanted to meet Mr. Clive again, and alone, and 
hear him speak to me in his accustomed manner ; 
that this new diffidence haunting me might be 
dispelled, and ,our intercourse be set at once 
upon its former ground of frank and cordial 
friendliness. 

I loitered, however, in the wide stone porch, 
exciting Dora to wild frolics of mirth, in the hope 
that he would hear our laughter, and come out to 
open the door for us, as he often did, when he was 
waiting within for our return. But though the 
great door did not remain long closed, it was 
Maiy who made her appearance, with a grave and 
anxious face. 

^'Vm a&aid there is something amiss with 
master,'* she said. '^ He didn't seem quite himself 
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when he came in from the field. I made him 
a cup of tea, and now he is sleeping very heavily 
on the sofa in the parlour. If it was Joe, I should 
send for Dr. Humphreys." 

I gave Dora into her charge, with a strict in- 
junction that Mary would carry her away into her 
own little sitting-room, beyond the kitchen, where 
her voice could not disturb Mr. Clive ; and then I 
went quickly to the parlour. 

The sun was no longer shining upon it, and the 
Venetian blinds had been drawn down to darken 
it; but there was still light enough for me to see 
the bronzed hue upon his face, and the swollen 
and knotted veins in his forehead. He was sleep- 
ing heavily, as Mary had told me ; but, from time 
to time, he started and muttered a few whispered 
words. I stood beside him for a moment to listen, 
without daring to breathe. Well, let him say 
what he will ; let him repeat those words in the 
same soft intonation in which he had breathed 
them before, they shall not drive me away 
again. I will sit stiU and watch him, my only 
friend, my dear guardian and benefactor. 

I wanted nothing else to do than to sit in the 

obscure twilight and think. I called to mind how 

I 2 
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he had first found me beside my dead husband; 
how he had shrunk from telling me that he be- 
lieve4 my claim to be his wife was not legal ; how 
he had welcomed and acknowledged me as his 
sister^ with a thanksgiving to God that I was not 
so lost as he himself had feared. I remembered 
all the tender and delicate care he had manifested 
for me before the birth of my chUd, and the fondness 
with which he had always treated my little Dora. 
Then I thought of the unwearied patience with 
which he had taught and trained my undisciplined 
mind ; and I contrasted the fireedom and happi- 
ness^ and thorough well-being of my present life, 
with the misery and degradation of my relation- 
ship to Mr. Billington and Edward Clire. All I 
was in myself, and all the external sources of 
pleasure which I possessed, I owed entirely and 
solely to him. 

The church dock in the Dale had chimed the 
hour of eight before he awoke« It was aliemdy 
dusk outside the house as weU as in the darkened 
room^ for the sun sank early behind the hiUs, and 
prolonged for us the cool season of twilight. Bat 
he WIS waking now, and lifting up his hend^ and I 
could see his eyes flaming with feraish dift* 
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quietude. He detected me readily in the dark 
recess where I was sittings for I was dressed in 
white, like Dora. 

" Come here, Rhoda," he said, ^' come nearer to 
me ; I have several things to say to you, which 
must be said at once/' 

I drew near to him, and sat down on a low seat 
beside the sofa, while he appeared to be making a 
violent eflfbrt to rouse himseli, and to collect his 
scattered thoughts, for he pressed his hand 
against his forehead, and gazed intently into my 
face. 

" Have you any idea what I wished to talk to 
you about ? " he asked. 

" About the schools ? '* I suggested, craftily, 
"or about the miners of Cradley? or about 
Dora ? '' 

" No, no,'' he said, with a bewildered air, " it 
was about yourself — ^yourself, Rhoda." 

He remained silent for a time, and the purple 
veins in his temples grew thicker and more 
knotted, and his eyes scintillated, and his voice 
was pitched to a higher key. 

" If you were not so young," he resumed sud- 
denly, '' I would ask you to promise not to marry 
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again. We could be so happy ; at least, I could be 
at peace with you and your child always dwell- 
ing here, where I could see you day after day. 
But you are not three-and-twenty. Three-and- 
twenty ! She is a child yet ; she is certain to do 
it. How can I be so selfish as to wish it for a 
moment ? She said fifty years was a long time to 
live ; an immortality, she called it ; an immor- 
tality of loneliness. Even if her child lived 
she would be lonely; and a child*s life is un- 
certain. She might be left altogether alone. 
Oh, Rhoda! Rhoda! you are sure to love 
again.'' 

His voice had fallen again into a tone of utter 
sorrow and deprecation, as if he were pleading 
against some threatening and inevitable calamity^ 
which he could not hope to averts though he lifted 
up a lament against it as it hung over him. It 
was while the lot trembled in the balance that a 
ciy was wrung firom his reluctant lips; when the 
scale had fallen he would accept his destiny in 
silence. 

'' I have no thought of ever manjiug again, 
Mr. CUve^" I answered, ''if it troubles yao, let us 
talk about it £nedy> Tbere are so few people 
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whom I could love and trust. You would not let 
me bind myself bj any promise ; but so far as I 
know my own heart now, I could never wish to 
be married a second time." 

"Well, now/' lie said, clasping my hand with 
his own burning fingers ; '' tell me now, Bhoda, 
what has been the reason of this long estrange- 
ment between us. Why have you separated 
yourself from me, and left our home for three 
long years ? Did I not strive to make it happy 
for you ? If there had been anything you wished 
for, I could have procured it. Was I unkind to 
you ? Knowing so little of a woman's nature, I 
might have seemed unkind at times; but I loved 
you above everything on earth — ^nay, I had no 
love at all but what was centered in you and the 
child. Why, then, have you doomed me to a 
solitary and craving life, fettered by this shadow 
of a tie, in which there is neither substance nor 
sweetness ? " 

He spoke with a passion which frightened and 
shocked me, and I tried in vain to draw my hand 
from his painful and feverish gripe. Yet he was 
Mr. Clive still, my friend and guardian, to whom 
I owed all reverence and gratitude. How could 
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I answer him f Why was the tranquil relation- 
ship between us so suddenly disturbed ? 
Mr. Clive," I began, hesitatingly — 
There, again," he interrupted, in a reproach- 
ful accent; "it is always thus. There is no 
sweet familiarity between us, as between others. 
It is ever Mr. Clive, as if I were a stranger to 
you. And you are so distant to me, that I never 
dare to take you in my arms, though my heart 
yearns to do it. I have to speak to Dora the 
words that I cannot utter to you. Why do you 
smile to see me caress the baby, and play with 
her soft curls, when I dare not lay a finger upon 
your hair, or press my lips for one moment to 
yours? Bhoda Clive, why did you become my 
wife at all, if you never loved me ? " 

The last words sent a sharper pang of distress 
and fear to my heart than any of the others. 
They were clearly the utterance of delirium; and 
the flaming eyes and fevered grasp of the hands 
confirmed my dread. 

"Mr. CUve/'Isaid— 

"Call me Bruin this once," he pleaded; "I 
never heard your lips say it, Rhoda. You have 
been so shy and cold with me at all times." 
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" Bruin/' I said, distinctly, *' you are dreaming 
still. Think to yourself for a minute. I am 
Bhoda Clive, the wife of Edward Clive, who was 
drowned at sea. Don't you remember ? You 
have taken care of me ever since. You have been 
dreaming.'' 

*' It is a long dream," he answered, " Edward's 
wife ! I never saw Edward with vou : never I 
If you are his wife, Rhoda, why has he never 
been to claim you ? If I could see you together 
I could understand it better.'* 

" He is dead," I replied ; *' he never can come to 
claim me again. You frighten me, Mr. Clive; 
see how you make me tremble. Don't talk to me 
in this way. Let me go, and I will bring you a 
glass of water, and it will help to waken you up 
thoroughly." 

He released my hand with reluctance, and I 
hurried from him to dispatch Joseph as quickly 
as possible for Dr. Humphreys, and to bid Mary 
prepare a room for Mr. Clive. When I returned 
to him with a glass of water, he was sitting up on 
the sofa, and endeavouring to rally his bewildered 
faculties. 

I feel giddy, mamma," he said, in his old tone 
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and manner^ " I think I must get Joseph to drive 
me back to Burcot this evening. Send for baby 
that I may say good-night to her before I start." 
"You are not well, Mr. Clive," I answered, 
"and I should like you to stay here to-night. 
It is later than you suppose, and a terrible 
thunder-storm is coming up £rom the north. 

Joseph is not at home; and it rains heavily 
already. You are not well enough to run the 
risk of riding alone through the storm." 

" I am afraid I am going to be ill," he replied, 
anxiously and slowly, as though he found it diffi- 
cult to speak coherently; "the heat was insuffer- 
able to-day. I do not feel quite sure that I say 
what I mean. It is a painful feeling. What 
have we been talking about? Have I been speak- 
ing to you about George Vigors? " 

"Not a word," I rejoined. 

"I am glad of that," he said; "I was afraid I 
had been speaking ' about him in a way which 
might offend you. You look strangely at me, 
Mrs. Clive. Have I offended you ? " 

" Oh, no ! " I answered. 

" You must send for Mrs. Ashworth,'' he said, 
sharply ; " and mark, if I am ill, delirious I mean. 
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you must not come near me; not even to the 
door of my room. I should like to die at the 
Old Hall ; yet in the morning I must return to 
Burcot. Go and send Mary to me,'* 

He held out his hand, and I placed mine in it, 
while he looked at me sadly but calmly for a 
minute or two^ saying nothings though his lips 
moved. The distress and the disquietude of my 
spirit were soothed by the tranquillity of his 
manner^ and I smiled contentedly again. 

'^ That is right. God bless you, my dear,'* he 
said^ simply. 

Soon afterwards I heard Mary conducting him 
up-stairs to the chamber she had prepared for 
him^ though he would persist in going to the hall 
porch to see for himself the torrents of thunder- 
rain which were falling. As soon as he was gone^ 
I, too, repaired to the porch to watch the progress 
of the storm^ and to listen for the first sound of 
Joseph's return with Dr. Humphreys. Keeping 
my thoughts away diligently from the words 
Mr. Olive had spoken, I tried to fasten them on 
the huge rain*drops which splashed upon the flag- 
stones at my feet^ and fell among the millions of 
parched leaves in the woods surrounding my 
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dwelling. I would not suffer myself to think of 
him. I thought of my little daughter, wrapped 
in the deep unconsciousness of infant sleep^ with 
her face half hidden in her dimpled hands^ as if 
she was dreaming of playing at hide-and-seek with 
me. I thought, too, of the hay-fields, and the 
wind-rows of scented hay beaten down, and floated 
about by the deluge of rain ; of the squirrel in the 
topmost branches of the larch-trees ; of the twit- 
tering birds, silent now in their flooded nests ; of 
the thirsty mountain brook, which would be 
whirling in giddy leaps, and brawling from pool to 
pool, in almost articulate triumph. Then I fol- 
lowed Joseph in his furious driving through the 
blinding sheets of rain, and the reverberating of 
the thunder, till I fancied I heard his im- 
petuous summons upon Dr. Humphreys, and the 
physician's annoyance as he looked out upon the 
wild tumult of the sky, until he learned that it 
was Mr. Clive who was ill. Mr. Clive was ill; 
I had been saying that to myself all the time I 
had been thinking of these other things ; and in 
spite of myself, there had been a whisper in my 
heart, reiterating again and again, " What is this 
long-estrangement between us? Why did you 
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leave my home ? Did I not love you above every- 
thing? Did I love anything else, except you and 
your child ? " 

It was part of the pain I felt, that just then, 
when unwelcome thoughts were stinging in my 
brain, I was shut up to absolute inactivity. When 
Dr. Humphreys came, he passed me with only a 
brief greeting. It was Mary who was busy in the 
service of Mr. Clive, who assumed at once the 
authority of a nurse, and who held a confidential 
interview with the physician. Joseph's excite- 
ment and anxiety found vent in driving off again 
to Burcot, for Dr. Humphreys pronounced Mr. 
Clive's attack to be serious, and he was still 
collected enough to urge that Mrs. Ashworth 
should be sent for immediatelv. I had no- 
thing to do, but play the courteous hostess to 
Dr. Humphreys, and enter politely into general 
conversation with him; while I was secretly re- 
acting over and over again all the scenes of the 
past day. 

There was far greater wildness, and delirious 
impetuosity in Mrs. Ashworth's appearance, when 
she reached the Old Hall, than there had yet been 
in Mr. Clive's manner. She insisted frantically 
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upon having him removed at once to Burcot ; but 
we were all against her. Dr. Humphreys assured 
her that he was best where he was ; and threatened 
that she should not be admitted to his chamber 
unless she became composed and reasonable; 
while I implored her to give up all idea of re- 
moving him that night. Joseph did not lend an 
ear to her orders^ but took the horses out of the 
carriage in profound indifference to her anger; 
stating in a loud aside, that in his opinion^ the 
master would rather die^ if he had to die, at the 
Old Hall than at Burcot. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



The fever had its way, and Mr. Clivers stren^h, 
both of body and mind^ succumbed before it. The 
delirium, whose first wild utterances had fallen 
upon my ears, asserted full sway over his brain, 
and whatever problems time might have treasured 
there, under seal of secresy, they were now 
babbled out in the hearing of any nurse who 
might sit beside his pillow. But if Mrs. Ash- 
worth had been driven into a reluctant submission 
to our combined wills she now took her revenge. 
She deposed Mary from her assumed authority 
and ruled the sick room with such rigorous sway, 
that nobody was permitted to enter it, except a 
dull, stupid, very deaf, but very strong woman, 
the laundress from Surcot, whom she selected as 
her assistant in the task of nursing Mr. Clive. 
That Mary should resent these measures, and 
express her indignation in vehement invectives 
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against lier^ was natural to her temperament ; 
but I would allow no interference with Mrs. 
Ashworth. I did not wish any one to hear the 
repetition of his early ravings ; and I knew he 
could have no watcher more faithful, more un- 
tiring, and more tender, unless, I scarcely dared 
to own it to myself, unless I might have a share 
in nursing him. 

One morning, after a protracted visit to Mr. 
Clivers chamber, Dr. Humphreys found me in 
my parlour, sewing with that air of tranquillity 
and leisure, which a woman so often wears, when 
her very heart-strings are strung to their ex- 
tremest tension. He looked at me with an air 
of displeasure. 

^'I suppose," he said, bitterly, "you are too 
fine a lady to set your foot inside a sick room, 
though it be that of the best friend a woman ever 
had. Mr. Clive is constantly asking for you ; 
and really, Mrs. Clive, you might lay aside some 
of your nice scruples, especially as you have been 
a married woman.*' 

"Dr. Humphreys,'* I answered, with forced 
quietness, " Mrs. Ashworth will not hear of me 
going near the door even,** 
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*' I will settle her," he said ; *' you know there 
is no danger for you. All I require of you is 
to let him see you, and hear your voice when he 
speaks to you. It will quiet him better than any- 
thing else; though he is quiet, poor fellow ! Baby, 
too, might do wonders for him.^' 

" Dora can go," I answei^ed ; " but Mrs. Ash- 
worth wiU not let me." 

" Oh, nonsense ! " he exclaimed ; " an old 
maid's prudery, I suppose. It will do neither 
him nor you any harm; if you wish to nurse 
Mr. Clive, as I rather fancy you do, you shall, 
and I will give my orders to that effect.'^ 

" But Mr. Clive himself expressly forbade me 
going near him," I answered. 

^' Bah ! He was afraid of letting some cat out 
of the bag ! That is Mrs. Ashworth's reason for 
having that deaf old post of a servant to help her. 
She says she will not have his ravings made the 
gossip of the country. As if they could hide any 
of their secrets from the doctor ! But I thought 
you might have some idea — you might perhaps 

be already aware '' 

No," I interrupted hastily. 

But there is nothing to alarm you,'' con- 
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tinned Dr. Hnmphreys^ eyeing me curiously. '' I 
told Mrs. Ashworth this very morning that she 
will not hold out herself till our patient is out of 
danger. She has not had a thorough sleep since 
this illness began^ and it tells upon her. She is 
not so strong as she seems; there is a tendency 
to increased action of the heart.'' 

As soon as Dr. Humphreys was gone^ I wrote 
a brief note to Mrs. Ashworth^ repeating the 
substance of our conversation, and imploring her 
to let me share her toil of nursing. For the first 
time since she had entered my house^ she sent me 
word that she would come down and see me^ and 
in a few minutes after her message she entered 
the room. 

She looked languid and pale, as well as haggard 
— ^tbere were discoloured circles below her sunken 
eyes^ and her nose was thin and peaked. She 
was nervous^ too,- for she started when she heard 
through the open window Dora prattling to the 
gardener^[though the child spoke in a subdued voice. 

^' It is quite impossible/' she said^ before I could 
speak; ''you cannot and shall not come near 
Sruin. I am astonished that you should think 
of it; a young girl like you. Dr. Humphreys 
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says I shall be ill^ does he ? He is mistaken. I 
may die, and then Bruin would be left to your 
care ; but until then I shall never be unable to 
nurse my nephew.*' 

She smiled grimly. But her hands were pressed 
upon her heart, as if to still its rapid beating, 
which I fancied I could hear, though she had 
seated herself at a distance from me. 

" There is only one person in the world," she 
added, after a pause, " whom I would admit into 
Mr. Olive's room; and that person is Simeon 
Ford.'' 

'' Simeon Ford ! " I repeated, in amazement. 

"Yes," she answered, her dull eyes flashing for 
an instant, '' Mr. CUve rambles in his talk, and 
I should not choose anybody to hear what he says, 
on your account, Mrs. Edward, as well as his own. 
Simeon is safe. I know that even Mr. Mitchell, 
with all his cunning, cannot worm a secret out 
of him. But you must ask Simeon to come for 
your sake, not mine. Ah ! you understand me. 
It has nothing to do with me. I could watch 
Bruin till I died ; and maybe that would be the 
best thing for me. He cares nought about me 
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She looked at me with a sorrowfiilly jealous 
glance ; but just then we heard Mary's nimble 
fi>otsteps nmning quickly up-stairs^ and along the 
lobby^ and once more a grim smile stole over Mrs. 
Ashworth's gaunt^ unhappy face. 

^'I haye my prisoner safe, Mary/' said she, 
^Jdng a key firom her pocket. ''' Tm not to be 
caught napping. I must return to Bruin now, 
Mrs. Edward. If Simeon is here to-night, I will 
sleep. But remember, he comes on your account, 
not mine/' 

I determined to go for Simeon myself, as it was 
the only service I could render to Mr. Clive. In 
a few minutes I was upon my way to Cradley 
Hollow, about two miles distant, where Simeon's 
cottage was situated. It was several days since 
I had been beyond the boundaries of my own 
grounds; and I found that the effects of the 
thunder-storm had long since passed away. The 
earth was again dry and scorched, and the roads 
seemed baked with the heat. The great coal- 
fields looked like a desert burnt into blackness 
and barrenness by the direct rays of the sun. 
2^0 deep, welcome shadow from waving trees 
rested upon it, but there was the stiff outline of 
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the buildings^ and the naked poles and chains. A 
haze of hot vapour quivered over the whole extent 
of the plain^ and rendered the smoky atmosphere 
tenfold more oppressive; while the breath from 
the forges when the metal was at a white heat^ and 
from the blast furnaces^ which were belching out 
their yellow flames into the glare of the sun^ met 
me with a pestilential temperature as I passed by. 

Sultry as the midsummer heat was^ there was a 
large fire burning as usual in the collier's little 
kitchen^ and he was seated near to it; but he 
looked up as my shadow fell upon the window, 
and before I could reach the steps that descended 
to his door, he came out to meet me. 

" How is the master, my lady ? " he asked, 
eagerly. 

" He is ill, very ill, Simeon," I said. " I am 
afraid there is little hope. Whatever will become 
of us all if anything should happen to him ? Oh, 
Simeon, I cannot bear to lose him." 

" Come in, my lady, come in," he said, bringing 
a chair, and placing it near the door. I sank 
upon it, wearied as much with care as with the 
long and toilsome walk. 

" Nay 1 " he said, and his blue eyes looked 
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down cfaeeriDgly upon me, ''take comfort to thy- 
self. This sickness is not onto death. IVe been 
praying the Lord to send me a token if he were 
going to take Broin^ and He hasn't sent a token 
yet. There's a token the Lord sometimes sends 
me when a great trouble is nigh. It's like the 
solemn tolling of a bell; like the tolling of the 
church bell at my mother's berrying, when I were 
a lad twelve year old." 

" And you have not heard it yet ? " I inquired, 
comforted, notwithstanding my better judgment, 
by the harmless superstition. 

" No, my lady," said Simeon. " I should hear it 
boom-booming underground in the pit, as plain as 
if it were Sunday morning, and the church-bells 
were ringing. I heard it before John Clive died ; 
ay t and when thy poor young husband was cut 
off suddenly in his full youth and strength. It 
'ud be certain to come if Bruin was going to be 
fetched away; and I've been hearkening for it 
day and night ever since. Don't fret thyself for 
nought. He'll not die till the Lord's time comes, 
and then all of us couldna' keep him. And his 
time won't come yet, please the Lord. My lady, 
how is Rachel f " 
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*' She is nursing Mr. Clive/' I said. 

The old man nodded his head^ to intimate that he 
knew where Rachel was^ and what she was doing. 

" We want you to come, and take care of him," 
I continued ; " at least, I want you to come for 
my sake, Simeon. He wanders in his talk, you 
know; and Mrs. Ashworth and I do not want 
what he says to be repeated. There is nobody 
but her, and one servant, deaf Prudence, from 
Burcot, to take care of him ; will you come and 
help us ? We can trust you." 

" To help Rachel ! " he exclaimed, deeply 
moved. *' God Almighty knows I'd lay down my 
life to save her from trouble. It isn't the first 
time we've tended a sick-bed in company ; but I 
thought that time was past for ever. Eh ! Rachel 
knows I can be as secret as the grave. The Lord 
be praised ! She'll hearken to me there." 

He seemed strangely agitated, and his lips con- 
tinued to move in inaudible soliloquy, while he 
busied himself in putting his house in order, and 
wrapping up a bundle of clothes in a blue cotton 
handkerchief. This bundle he slung over his 
shoulder upon the hook of a walking-stick, and fol- 
lowing me at the distance of about a pace and a half, 
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whicli made our conyersation somewhat difficult 
on my part, we wended our way to the Old Hall. 
Never was a woman more astonished, and stricken 
dumb with amazement, than was Mary, when I 
introduced Simeon, with his blue bundle, into the 
kitchen, and announced the startling intelligence 
that he was come to assist Mrs. Ashworth in the 
arduous task of nursing Mr. Clive. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Inflexible as Mrs. Ashworth was to all of ua, 
she became as tractable as a child with Simeon 
Ford. No sooner did he enter Mr. Olive's 
jealously-closed chamber, than she consented to 
relinquish her post^ and to take the rest she so 
greatly needed. Dr. Humphreys shared in Mary's 
astonishment at our choice of a nurse; but he 
soon acknowledged Simeon^s valuable qualifica- 
tions for his task. He was accustomed to sickness 
and suffering in all their forms^ most of the 
leisure of his devoted life having been spent in 
visiting his comrades in their illness^ and passing 
long night-watches beside them. There is no 
nurse equal to a strong-handed and tender- 
hearted man. Simeon was noiseless^ thoughtful^ 
and adroit; and his authoritative influence over 
Mrs. Ashworth^ and her stubborn nature^ was a 
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source of reUef and comfort to us all. The house 
had received into it an element of peace ; and 
before the second day had passed over us, we felt 
that it would be impossible to dispense with 
Simeon's services. 

Out of Mr. Clivers room, my singular guest was 
so quiet and unobtrusive, and answered the inces- 
santly recurring questions concerning his charge 
with so much patience, that he won all the hearts 
of my household. Dora attached herself to him, 
after a profound and childish deliberation con- 
cerning his dress and mode of speech, with 
unmixed trust and affection ; and I did not hesi- 
tate to let him carry her to Mr. CliVe's bed-side, 
where her fondling hands, and sweet, subdued 
voice soothed the sufferer during his intervals of 
quiet. At other times I often found my daughter, 
seated upon Simeon's knee, in the porch ; 
listening, with wide-open, wondering eyes, to his 
stories of the mines underground, in which there 
was neither sun nor moon, and where no trees nor 
flowers grew. He must have appeared to her infant 
imagination like a visitor from another world. 

Of Mrs. Ashworth I saw little or nothing. She 
never descended to the lower story of the house. 
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except when Simeon insisted upon her taking an 
hoar's exercise upon the terrace. There she irould 
prowl to and firo restlessly^ with her haggard fs^ee 
bent to the ground^ and her arms folded tightly 
across her broal chest, as if she had need to keep 
herself under stem restraint whUe in my vicinity. 
Sometimes I yentured to approach her, and walk 
beside her for a few minutes, in order to satisfy 
my impatient anxiety to learn all I could about 
Mr. Clive ; but my solicitude was always rather 
augmented than lessened by her curt and un« 
courteous replies. If Dora crossed her path she 
avoided her with unconcealed aversion; the 
child shrank from her instinctively, and would 
call her by no name than " the ugly woman/' 
to Mary Allen's great delight. One morning, 
I had missed my darling for a long time, and 
sought for her with increasing apprehension. I 
found her, at last, lying in trembling stillness 
under some shrubs at the farther end of the 
terrace, not daring to return to me while Mrs. 
Ashworth was taking her compulsory promenade. 
I began almost to wish that Mr. Clive had been 
removed to Burcot at the outset of his long and 
dangerous attack of brain fever. 
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My time^ the weary, listless, waiting time 
passed in a kind of maze. It seemed unnatural 
to me to be lying down at night, and rising in 
the morning, and going through the habitual 
routine of my peaceful, domestic life; while a 
solemn and uncertain conflict with death was 
being fought, foot to foot, and face to face, under 
the same roof; a conflict which I could neither 
share, nor witness in its fatal stages. Every 
syllable of information, or even of conjecture, 
which I could elicit from Dr. Humphreys and 
Simeon, I pondered over, and expanded into a 
thousand meanings. All my thoughts centered 
themselves by day and night, not upon Mr. Clive 
in his relationship to myself, but upon him, as a 
being who was passing through a most solemn 
and absorbing ordeal, which removed him to an 
infinite distance from all worldly interests. There 
seemed an impiety in recalling the words he had 
let slip in the first shadow of the approaching 
fever ; yet sometimes, I fancied that through all 
the intervening walls and closed doors which 
divided us, I could hear his voice calling me. 
But afterwards there always followed a vision of 
him lying in austere, and death-like stillness, with 
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wearied eyes which no longer cared to gaze on 
earthly things, but were waiting for the revelation 
of the eternal world. 

The hour of the greatest peril had come at last. 
I took Dora with me into the porch, for I could 
not bear to feel that the same roof coyered me 
and my dying friend, yet neither could I tear 
myself away from the house which still held him. 
The Dale was very quiet ; the distant, metallic 
clang of labour which had grown so familiar to 
my ears, was suspended for another evening and 
night ; but the usual shouts of children at their 
play, and merry strains of music had not suc- 
ceeded. Behind me the house was so hushed and 
silent, that I could almost fancy I heard the 
stealthy footsteps of death creeping through the 
noiseless chambers. Even Dora had fallen into 
so deep and breathless a sleep upon my lap, that 
from time to time I touched her warm cheek with 
my lips to make sure that my child was living. 
Death seemed to be brooding over us, and at any 
moment one or another might be wrapped into 
his profound and fore-doomed lethargy. I trem- 
bled at the child's sleep. " He who sleeps, dies.'* 
Was not Dora dead to me for this brief season 7 
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Was Mr. Clive dead to me in a slumber from • 
which he would wake no more in this life ? 

Upon my reverie there suddenly broke, with a 
jarring carelessness, the creaking of the shrub- 
bery gate, and the grating of the gravel under 
an approaching footstep. I looked up, and saw 
George Vigors coming quickly towards us, and I 
held up my hand to warn him into quietness. 

'* Is Mr. Clive in greater danger?'' he asked^ 
seating himself on the opposite side of the 
porch. 

"He is asleep now,'* I said; "that dreadful 
sleep, George, which will decide all. We must 
be very still." 

" He could not possibly hear any sound from 
here," replied George, yet unconsciously lower- 
ing his voice to a whisper. " Rhoda, Caroline i» 
half out of her mind." 

" She needn'^t be,'' I said, coldly ; and upon the 
solemn quiescence of my mind there fluttered back 
a himdred paltry jealousies, winged by his words,, 
and tone, and the imdisturbed coolness of his 
manner. 

"My dearest Rhoda," he said, "we do not 
know what might have been. But do not try to 
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hide your tears from me. It is natural for you to 
weep, and it will relieve you. Poor Bruin ! He 
has been very good to you. But remember, my 
sweetest cousin, his death would not leave you so 
friendless as you believed yourself to be when 
Edward died. I, as your nearest kinsman, will 
take care of you and Dora.^^ 

Very swiftly there crossed through my mind a 
comparison between Mr. Clivers care of us, and his. 
George was leaning towards me ; his handsome 
face, very earnest for him, but very empty of 
expression, beside the grave and thoughtful face, 
which my memory pictured for me. 

"I consider you,'* resumed Sir George Vigors, 
" as a very precious charge. Since I saved your 
life, you have had a peculiar claim upon me. It 
would have been the same if you had proved to 
be the friendless, deceived, betrayed girl we be- 
lieved you to be. Don't shake you head, Bhoda* 
You know that at your side I grow a more earnest 
and thoughtful man. When I am talking to you 
I read instantly in your eyes whether you approve 
of me or not ; if you are displeased I think over 
again what I have been saying, and I always find 
that you are right. It is the same when you 
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write to me. The letters seem simple^ and eaaflr 
read, but I study tliem^ till I discover deeper 
meaning in them. You are my good angel, 
Rhoda; a sister dearer to me^ more akin, than 
Caroline. You make me better. If the worst 
should happen to Mr. Cliye, you will not be 
alone.'' 

I was no longer looking at him, but down upon 
the Dale, and though I heard his words, they 
made no impression upon my mind. Since he 
had told me to weep, I had dried my tears ; and 
now he soon peceived that I was paying little 
^tention to his speech. 

" Will you tell me what you are thinking of? '' 
he asked. 

" Yes, George," I answered, promptly, " because 
it will do you good to hear. I was thinking if 
your life and mine, and a dozen more of such 
people's lives as ours are, could be given to add a 
few more years to Mr. Olive's, the world would 
gain greatly by it. What have we done for the 
welfare of our fellows ? What has he left un- 
done ? Look down into the valley, at the plea- 
sant homes there ; the church, and schools, 
and the great factory, where hundreds of people 
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find employment. Mr. Clivers life is the soul of 
them all. If he should die, which God in his 
mercy forbid, there would be mourning in every 
house. It would be a general calamity; not only 
should I be left without a guide and teacher, but 
aU these people, who look up to him as their 
leader as well as their master. If I died, only 
Dora would suffer from the loss ; or if you died, 
the estate and title would go to your next of kin, 
and there would be an end of it. But Mr. Clive 
has stamped his own character upon his people ; 
they are more intelligent, more orderly, more 
prosperous, happier in all ways than others. The 
land will mourn for him. Our people will be 
plunged into trouble if he dies.'' 

" He is a good man ! '' said George Vigors, 
" A good man,'' I echoed ; " yes ! but who else 
could claim such a title? If this be goodness, 
neither you nor I can attain to it without a great 
change in our natures. Who ever saw selfishness 
in him, or indolence, or folly, such as ours? 
You have been praising me, haven't you? I 
scarcely heard you; but it all belongs to him. 
If there be anything worthy of praise in me, it is 
because Mr. Clive has taken the trouble to train 
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and educate me. If he lives I shall be a strongs 
well-principled woman^ doing a little good in the 
world ; but if he should die I may become weak 
and foolish again. I reverence Mr. Clive^ and 
depend upon him." 

" I admire your enthusiasm^ Rhoda/' said 
George, smiling ; " it has brought back a colour 
to your pale cheeks. It is perfectly natural that 
you should cherish a great attachment and reve- 
rence for him. He has always had my cordial 
gratitude for his kindness to you, and I have 
expressed it to him frequently — especially while 
my father's illness prevented us offering you a 
home in your mother's native place. But now, 
you could come at once to Caroline and me. You 
would be a perfect treasure to me as a counsellor 
and teacher.^' 

" But I should want some one to teach me" 
I replied. 

" No, my dearest Ehoda,'' he continued ; 
" women have an instinctive knowledge of right. 
You are so different to us men of the world — so 
delicate, so innocent and pure. You shall make 
me anything you wish me to be. You shall be 
my guide into all the goodness you admire." 
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"It is an old story/^ I said, sighing. '* So 
Edward spoke to me. Nay, Gteorge, we are no 
better than you are, and you are the stronger. 
At the very least, I should need as much help 
as I gave. Mr. Clive never speaks to me as you 
do.'' 

" Because he does not feel as I do," answered 
George. " To me you are perfection — the 
sweetest, truest, loveliest woman the world con- 
tains ; a mother, a mistress, a benefactress — ^yet 
a mere girl; younger than Caroline by many 
years, but how diflferent.*' 

" Hush ! '* I cried. There was the sound of a 
door opening within the house, a few uneven 
footsteps across the lobby, and then a heavy fall. 
There was a sudden stir and tremor of some 
catastrophe. George flung his arms round me 
to prevent me moving. 

" Don't listen, love,'' he said, laying his hands 
upon my ears, and drawing my head down to 
rest upon his shoulder; " my darling, I am here. 
Be quiet ; I will take care of you.'* 

" Let me go ! " I cried, struggling to free 
myself. " If he is dying, I will at least see him 
once more.'' I placed Dora in his arms, and 
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flew upstairs. I saw Simeon Ford supporting 
Mrs, Ashworth, who lay in a death-like swoon^ 
while Mary was endeavouring to restore her to 
consciousness. I needed no other intimation to 
tell me that Mr. Clive was dead. The blow 
which I had anticipated fell upon my spirit with 
an overwhelming shocks as if it had not been 
foreseen. The door into his room was open a 
little way; but it was now useless to seek to 
enter into it — I should see him no more and 
hear him no more. Even as I stood para- 
lysed before the silent group^ Simeon raised 
his head^ and beckoned to me to make no 
sound. 

I should have uttered no ciy of -lamentation^ 
if Simeon had failed to warn me. There was 
nothing for me to do but to creep into the soli- 
tude of my own room^ and try to realise that the 
conflict was for ever at an end. 

I did not know how much time had elapsed^ 
when Mary came to lay Dora to sleep in the cot 
which stood by my bedside. I roused myself 
feebly^ and called to her not to bring in the 
candle — for the moon gave light enough through 
the imcurtained window. I could not see her 
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face ; but the quick and animated tone in which 
she spoke grated upon my ear, 

" Dr. Humphreys says Mrs. Ashworth is worn 
out/^ she said; "but it^s her own fault, I'm 
sure. Therein be no need for it any longer." 

"Where is Simeon ?*' I asked. 

" Down-stairs/' answered Mary ; " and he'd 
like to see you before you go to bed, if you 
please. Sir George is gone, and it's getting later 
than usual." 

I left her humming to the child, as if nothing 
were the matter in the house, and went slowly 
down the staircase, up which Mr. Clive had gone 
to the room where he was to die. I told one of 
the servants to send Simeon into my sitting- 
room. I dreaded to hear him speak in his own 
natural voice, as Mary had done; but he ad- 
dressed me with an accent and manner of unusual 
solemnity. 

" My lady,'' he said, " you've had your trouble, 
and your praying and weeping, as well as any 
of us. I thought maybe you would not take 
it amiss if I asked to speak a word to you to- 
night. You are young, and I'm old; but I'm 
afeard lest any of us should forget to say, 'The 
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Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord/ But when 
the Lord hearkens to our prayers, how much 
more should we bless Him ! ** 

" But He has not heard us/^ I said. " Oh, 
Simeon, I cannot bear it ! " 

'^ Don't you know that Bruin is doing well ? '* 
he asked. 

" I thought he was dead ! " I cried ; and the 
tears, which had been burning behind my eye- 
balls, fell rapidly and healthfully when I knew 
that my sorrow was groundless. 

The old man knelt down beside me, and 

poured out an earnest thanksgiving for me and 

* 

for all of us to the merciful Father, who had 
spared Mr. Clivers useful life in answer to our 
many and earnest supplications. 



CHAPTER X. 



The certainty that Mr. Clive would now re- 
cover, brought to my mind, with frequent recur- 
rence and vividness, the involuntary betrayal of 
his love for me, and the fiction upon which he 
had suffered his imagination to feed. He was a 
hard-hearted, shrewd, practical man of business, 
even in his large schemes of benevolence ; and 
he did not condescend to regard his imagi- 
nation as part of himself. In consequence, it 
had taken its revenge, and, almost unsuspected, 
had woven a web of unreal and air-drawn threads, 
from whose subtle and gossamer film he could 
not free himself. I could easily understand how, 
from the first, I should be invested with a pecu- 
liar and romantic interest, altogether apart from 
the ordinary course of his pursuits and thoughts. 
Living in an intimacy so close and, upon his 
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part, so nearly approaching the guardianship and 
authority of a husband, he had permitted his 
strong fancy — so vigorously controlled upon all 
other subjects — to present Dora and me to 
his secret heart as his wife and child. I saw 
how fitly and aptly circumstances had lent them- 
selves to the illusion. We bore his name; we 
dwelt in the house which he considered his own 
home, in contradistinction to Burcot, and where 
he entertained his special friends. He spent a 
large portion of his time with us in an essen- 
tially domestic and familiar intercourse. Dora 
knew no other father ; I had learned to make 
him the confidant of all my thoughts, and 
depended upon him with the most utter depend- 
ance, having scarcely any will but his pleasure. 
Everything had contributed to form and foster 
the fancy which had taken root in his unoccupied 
imagination. 

I took calm, deliberate, thoughtful counsel 
with myself, sitting beside Dora^s cot, during the 
long twilight of a summer's evening. I was 
perfectly and reasonably myself; there was no 
tumult in my mind, while I pondered over this 
matter seriously. Mr. Clive loved me, and he 
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had betrayed his love; at least, three persons 
knew his secret — ^Mrs. Ashworth, Simeon, and Dr. 
Humphreys. What a difference it must make 
one way or another to my whole future life, when 
I should again meet him, and be compelled to 
hear him repeat the words which had escaped from 
. him in delirium. The serene, tranquil past was 
closed for ever, and there was no possible return 
to it. I must go forward, and either lose Mr. 
Clive altogether, or become indissolubly bound 
to him. I thought of the deep, concealed, yet 
ardent love which he had cherished for me all 
these years, and of the stern self-control which 
had made him satisfied with its secret indulgence ; 
both love and control being so unlike Edward's 
feverish and fleeting passion. I thought of his 
goodness, and of the broader influence his life 
would have if, instead of being melancholy and 
solitary, it was one of assured happiness. I 
reminded myself of the gratitude I owed him; 
&bove all, of the tenderness he had always 
shown my little daughter. This last considera- 
tion touched the deepest chords of my nature, 
and brought my deliberation to an end. I laid 
my head down upon Dora^s pillow, and whispered 
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in her slumbering ear, "Yes, my darling, I should 
dare to give you such a father/' 

The decision brought security with it. My 
future was fixed. No cold barrier was to be 
raised between Mr. Clive and me, which would 
make both our lives more dreary, but I was to 
spend my life under the benign and elevating 
influence of my benefactor, whose claims upon 
me I could thus discharge. I rejoiced that he 
loved me, for I could give myself to him ; the 
gift would be most precious to him, and answer 
in full all his accumulated demands upon my 
gratitude. If he had made me thoughtful and 
earnest ; if he had with careful hand pruned away 
my follies and foibles ; if I were a truer-hearted 
and purer-minded woman for his influence, he 
had wrought this change in me unwittingly for 
himself; he had been training and educating 
his wife. He had, without plan or purpose, 
grafted me into his own nature, and already my 
mind was as his mind, and my heart as his heart. 
The better and higher marriage of our souls was 
even now perfected. 

I wondered if this new current of life, cir- 
culating with an even and peaceful flow, through 
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all my nature, was felt by him ; if ia the quiet 
eventide, he who was so near to me, was by some 
finer sense made conscious that a new gift had 
been bestowed upon him, and a decision affecting 
his whole future life had been formed since the 
sun went down. If he slept, did he dream of 
me again as no longer shrinking from being taken 
into his arms, but finding my home there, and 
calling him as he bade me, ^' Bruin,'' — as I did to 
the listening air that it might grow more familiar 
to the sound of his name from my lips ? Or if he 
were awake, did some thrill of unaccountable 
rapture enter into his languid frame ; did some 
lightning flash of prescience reveal his life to him as 
stretching through a new region of freedom and 
gladness, such as must follow upon his long pro« 
bation of silence and patience ? Oh ! those years 
of concealment, and reticence and troubled plea- 
sures, intermingled with so much pain ! My 
heart exulted over them, as a proof that I ha,d at 
last found a love such as I had wished to inspire ; 
a love for my true self, which neither time nor 
change could affect. 

In the morning I inquired how soon Mr, Clive 
would be well enough to see me. I thought that 
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his recovery would be more rapid if he knew that 
henceforth there would he no more need for his 
rigorous self-control. Moreover, I felt that it was 
my right to be near him, to sing or to read to 
him, through the tedious hours of convalescence. 
Both Dr. Humphreys and Simeon agreed that my 
ministrations would be most beneficial to their 
patient, but still there was no access to him. Mrs. 
Ashworth guarded him with sleepless vigilance 
and jealousy ; but I could wait patiently for my 
time. I amused myself with imagining the 
violence of her wrath when she heard of our 
betrothal, for which, however, she must have been 
prepared by the unconscious revelations of Mr. 
Clive's delirium. I did not dread it ; like all her 
other passions, it would subside after a while, and 
then she might soften towards me ; a truce 
might be agreed upon between us, that Mr. Clive 
might not suflfer any uneasiness, or lessening of 
his happiness, by our disagreements. 

I resolved not to see George Vigors again, 
until I could tell him frankly of the change in 
my position. Of late he had assumed a tone 
towards me indicating something more than a 
mere cousinly affection, but he would soon be 
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consoled. His love was too light and superficial, 
like all bis other emotions, which I had seen pass 
away like mist in the morning, for his spirit to 
be long disconsolate. He would quickly transfer 
his affections to somebody else, and then he would 
return to his old feeling for me. The days 
however passed on; though there was no 
return of the fever, and every morning Dr. 
Humphreys brought me a favourable report of 
Mr. Olive's convalescence, with repeated in- 
sinuations that I ought to assert my position 
as the mistress of the house, to visit my guest 
and minister to his recoverv, I could obtain no 
admission to him. Dora and Mary were often 
with him. Mary told me how beautiful my 
little daughter was in her quiet and gentle at- 
tendance upon him, and how Mr. Clive was never 
so happy as when she was in his presence. But 
he never spoke of me, never expressed a wish to 
see me, or to leave the chamber of his dangerous 
sickness for any of the rooms where he might by 
chance meet with me. I began to fear that Mrs. 
Ashworth intended to create a coldness by making 
my absence appear the effect of indifference ; so 
I wrote little notes to him, each containing only 
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a few simple words, such as I might have written 
before he had betrayed his secret. I have them 
now, as I found them long afterwards, yellow and 
time-stained, as carefully preserved as if they con- 
tained words of immortal value and wisdom. lean 
smile now over their quaker-like brevity beneath 
which I sought to veil the new love that was 
springing up in my heart, with the tenderness and 
delicacy of an early flower after the snows of 
winter. Ah ! he should have given to every word 
its fullest and most flattering meaning ; he should 
have discerned that the unfolding leaflets were a 
proof of the root that had struck down into the 
soil and lived and grew there. 

But in reply to my notes, I received only verbal 
messages, and at last a line or two of irregular 
and feeble characters ; so different to Mr. Clivers 
legible hand-writing, that they conveyed to me a 
keener apprehension of the danger he had passed 
through, and the weakness he still suffered. 

*' My dear girl,'' he wrote, " I am not strong 
enough to see you yet. When I can read two or 
three pages of Malthus^ ' Political Economy,' you 
shall visit me." 

I knew what he meant. He wanted to gird up 
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his mind again to that indomitable reticence and 
self-government^ before he ventured to meet me. 
He was afraid to disturb the confidence with which 
I regarded him, and to risk the hold he had upon 
my affection by demanding more from it. He 
thought ^e should lose me altogether if he sought 
to draw me nearer to him. But if he could know 
that he had revealed his hearty not only to Mrs. 
Ashworth and Simeon^ whom he might bind to 
secresy^ but to me also, and that instead of re- 
coiling from him, I was willing to give myself 
wholly to him — ^then what necessity could there 
be for him to refuse to see me until he could read 
Malthus' " Political Economy ? " 

I ordered my carriage and drove over to Burcot 
to obtaiki the book, that I might ascertain what this 
criterion of Mr. Olive's mental strength was. It 
was a long time since I had been there ; and the 
place struck me as more vast and comfortless 
than ever. It was like a house which had long 
been without an occupant ; and the two or three 
servants who were about seemed to make its 
solitariness more felt. Even Dora pressed silently 
to my side as I ascended the broad staircase, upon 
whose marble steps the varied tints irom a painted 
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window ia the hall were playing, but without 
awakening any delight in her. I went to Mr. 
Clivers bare, uncomfortable study, where his 
papers still lay upon the table, and the volume 
he was last reading open upon his desk; and 
seating myself in his place, with Dora playing 
about my feet, I attempted to read and understand 
Malthus on " Political Economy .'* 

Whether it was Dora's preternatural efforts to 
keep quiet while mamma was reading, in spite of 
the ebullitions of mischief into which her curiosity 
tempted her in this strange place ; or the distract- 
ing sounds from out of doors, where the peacocks 
were screeching discordantly, or the novelty of my 
own situation in being alone in Mr. Olivers study, 
I cannot tell ; I tried hard to understand the book, 
but I found it impossible to comprehend a para- 
graph, though my eyes travelled easily from one 
line to another, and the terms wealth, labour, 
value, seemed to be of sufficiently simple mean- 
ing, quite different to the difficult technology of 
the scientific works I had occasionally read with 
Mr. Clive. I took Dora down to the housekeeper, 
and closed the windows, and rested my head upon 
my hands, while I studiously applied myself to 
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the book. But still it was a mere labyrinth of 
words, a maze of wealth, labour, and value, in 
which Mr. Clive was inextricably separated from 
me. I gave up the attempt in despair. 

Upon my return home I wrote to tell him 
where I had been, and that I had been trying to 
read Malthus* "Political Economy," and I was 
quite sure that I should not see him again for 
months if he waited till he could read and under- 
stand such a book after an attack of brain fever ; 
a good novel or a poem would suit him better, 
and I wished to come and read it aloud to him. 
This time Mrs. Ashworth came to answer me, 
and to assure me, with her grimmest smile, that 
she should take care I did not go near her 
nephew to disturb him. 

At last I prevailed upon Simeon Ford to urge 
Mr. Clive to receive a visit from me one morning 
when Mrs. Ashworth had driven over to Burcot , 
and the long-solicited permission was obtained. I 
felt nervous now, and shy, and wondered what he 
could say to me; I hesitated when about to 
enter his presence, and turned back to find Dora, 
that she might go in with me. Then summoning 
to my aid a self-command, which threw over me 
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an air of coldness and reserve^ I ventured into his 
room with a quiet greeting of " Good mornings 
Mr. CUve." 

He was leaning back in a large easy chair placed 
before the window, where the full light of the 
morning fell upon his wasted face, and gave an 
imnatural brightness to his dark eyes. His hands 
were thin and tremulous, and I had to take rather 
than receive the one he attempted to extend to 
me. I burst into tears, which I could no longer 
control; kneeling down at his side, and leaning 
my head upon the arm of his chair, I tried, amid 
my sobs, to tell him how often I had longed to 
see him, and how wretched his illness had made 
me. He did not answer me at all ; but soothed 
Dora^s alarm, by telling her that mamma would 
soon be better, and leave oflf crying. 

"You distress me, Mrs. Clive," he said feverishly, 
after a time, when I had ceased to sob, and knelt 
silently beside him, ashamed of lifting up my 
face and waiting for him to speak to me ; " go and 
sit by the window. You are too near to me." 

I did as I was told, and he seemed to breathe 
more freely, though he watched me check the 
tears, which were ready to spring forth anew. 
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'^ It is a fine day/* he remarked. 

'* Yes, Mr. Clive/' I answered, choking down a 
rising sob. 

" Mrs. Ashworth and I were out on the terrace 
this morning, while you were at the school," he said. 

"Why had I gone to school ? Why was I not at 
home to let him lean upon my arm when he went 
out for the first time ? Why could I not now put 
into language the feelings which made me sit 
there dumb, and apparently uninterested ? 

*' Simeon talks of leaving us to-morrow," said 
Mr. Clive ; " he says Mary can help Mrs. Ash- 
worth to nurse me now." 

"Dola will nurse you," said my little daughter. 
" Dola can fetch the grapes." 

She stole softly across the room to a side-tabl^ 
and brought a basket of fruit, pulling the grapes 
from the cluster with her tiny fingers, and press- 
ing them upon his acceptance. It was plainly a 
practice which he enjoyed and encouraged. 

" Thank you, my darling," he said. " Baby is 
the very best little nurse that ever was bom, and 
she shall take care of me." 

She leaned lightly against his knee, looking up 
proudly and fondly into his face, while he twined 
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! his trembling fingers through her curls. Every 

trace of frolic or mischief had faded out of her 
^ aspect, and she stood beside him a grave, quiet, 

I thoughtful-looking child. But I sat apart and 

felt that I could only look at them. For the 
moment neither of them wanted me. 

''Have you no news to tell me, mammaj? " asked 
Mr. Clive, in his accustomed tone. "Has nothing 
happened to you these last five weeks? What 
have you been doing f " 

"Nothing," I answered. 

"Nothing! I ought to scold you," he said. 
" Where has Vigors been ? How long is it since 
you have seen him ? " 

"I have not seen my cousin since the night 
I you were at the worst, Mr. Clive." 

"That is three weeks ago," he replied. "Is 
there anything the matter between you? You 
have not quarrelled ? " 

" Oh, no ; my cousin George and I never 
quarrel," I said, coldly. 

He left oflF playing with Dora's hair, and fixed 
upon me a long and penetrating look, under 
which I blushed deeply. The light was too strong 
for him not to observe my confusion. 
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'^ There is some misunderstanding/' lie said. 
*' Has he been to see you ? '* 

" Yes," I answered, " but I did not want to see 
him." 

''Why did you not wish to see him?" asked 
Mr. Clive. 

I only shook my head, and he did not repeat 
the question. 

''Would it displease you to meet him again 
now ? " he asked. 

" Oh, no ; it would neither please nor displease 
me," I replied. 

" Because, my dear child," he continued, "Mrs, 

Ashworth is going over to Rockton, to ask him to 

ride with you through the woods between his park 

and Burcot, that you may decide what trees can 
be felled with advantage to the view. They must 

be marked while they are in full foliage, as they 

are now. I intended to have taken the ride with 

you myself: but as I cannot, Sir George will give 

you his assistance to-morrow, or the day after." 

" Very well, Mr. Clive." 

"You seem absent and constrained, Mrs. 
Clive," he said. " Stay; there is something more I 
have so say to you before Mrs. Ashworth returns. 
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and I hear the carriage wheels. Do you Remem- 
ber the evening I was taken ill ? " 

'^ Yes/' I answered; lifting up my hand to my 
burning face. 

"I was not then quite myself/' he added, 
hurriedly. " I recollect that in some way or 
other I felt irritated against Vigors ; and possibly 
I might say things about him which had no foun- 
dation, except in my fevered brain. If I did so, 
you must forgive me, and forget them." 

*' You did not say anything about my cousin," 
I murmured. 

" I am glad to hear it/' said Mr. Clive. " How- 
ever, I am afraid I talked some nonsense. You 
will understand that I was not accountable for 
anything I uttered under the beginning of 
delirium. The merest vagary that flitted across 
my brain then would assume the importance and 
magnitude of a fact. Nothing is more false, as a 
general rule, than the ravings of fever. I do not 
wish to know what I said, it might be too humi- 
liating to me. If possible, I should be glad for 
you to forget it. Will you do so ? " 

" It is not possible,'' I answered in a low voice. 

" Ah ! " he cried, with an expression of pain 
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and anxiety ; " but you will have the sense, my 
dear girl, not to ascribe to it more importance 
than such delirious speeches ought to bear. The 
eminently good and wise have distressed their 
friends, in times of delirium ; but we should not 
judge them by their unconscious ravings. So 
you must not judge me.'* 

'' I will not, Mr. CUve," I said. 

"Then good-bye for the present. When we 
meet again everything will be restored to its 
former footing. Can you spare Dora to me a 
little longer ? " 

I left him hastily and hurried along the lobby^ 
meeting Mrs. Ashworth in the way, who, with 
one quick glance, dived into my eyes and read 
something there that brought a smile to her 
rigid features. She passed on; and when she 
had closed the door of Mr. Olive's apartment 
behind her, I retreated into mine, and secured it 
against the intrusion even of my little daughter. 






CHAPTER XL 



I STILL felt irritated and unhappy the following 
morning; so much so that my faithful Mary 
noticed the depression of my spirits, and fancying 
me nervously unwell, she carried Dora away into 
her own domains, that I might be quite quiet. I 
was glad to be alone. Thinking that I should 
sooner recover the ordinary tone of my spirits in 
the open air, I resolved to pass the morning in 
some secluded nook of the garden, where I should 
be free from observation and criticism. 

The terraces, which were constructed out of the 
steep surface of the hill-side, were partially raised 
upon foundations of massive stone and brick 
masonry, and supported by arches running some 
distance underneath them. These arches formed 
cool and shady grottoes, into which the sultry 
heat of summer never penetrated, and where 
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a pleasant gloom softened the glare of the 
southern sun. Here I had taken pains to collect 
all the plants which love moist and sunless spots^ 
and from some of them tiny streams of water 
flowed, with a liquid sound, into the coppice 
below. I strolled as far as the grotto at the 
greatest distance from the house, that I might 
meet with no interruption until I had fairly con- 
quered the unreasonable depression from which I 
was suflFering. 

I had not sat long in the peaceful shadow of 
the ferns and ivy which overgrew the arch, before 
Mr. Mitchell passed the entrance. His rest- 
less, peering eyes detected me instantly in my 
retreat. He was rejoiced to meet me there, he 
said, where we could be free from all dread of 
being overheard, as he had some very important 
communications to make to me. 

''You will forgive me, Mrs. Clive/' he said, 
" for presuming so far upon our friendship as to 
avail myself of this private path. It seems almost 
providential to meet you thus." 

" Pray do not apologise,'' I answered, longing 
to be able to tell him to take himself away. 

"I was never more astonished in my whole 
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life/' continued Mr. Mitchell, elevating his eye- 
brows into the roundest curve of- amazement, 
" than when I heard from Dr. Humphreys, quite 
accidentally, for I did not think of asking him, 
that Simeon Ford was assisting Mrs. Ashworth to 
attend upon Mr, Clive in his fever. I had been 
several times to Simeon's cottage, and always 
found it locked up, with the shutters closed ; but 
I supposed he was at his ordinary labour. Was it 
Mr. Olive's wish or Mrs. Ashworth's ? " 

''Mrs. Ashworth's,'' I replied. 

'' I opined so. It confirms my suspicions. He 
possesses a secret, which Mrs. Ashworth was 
afraid of Mr. Clive divulging. But, my very 
dear young friend, you, with your keen discrimi- 
nation, and that insight into character which I 
have so frequently admired in you, must have dis- 
covered something of this secret understanding 
between them, now they are brought so inti- 
mately together, under your own roof. Have you 
not been able to discover anything of the mystery 
which has baffled us so long ? " 

"I never see Mrs. Ashworth/' I said; "but I 
assure you I do not believe there can be any 
secret beyond the fact that she was engaged to 
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marry Simeon in their youth, and that now she 

wishes to forget it^j^or at least to conceal it from 

others/' 

" Pshaw ! '^ ejaculated Mr. Mitchell. '^ I beg 

your pardon, Mrs. Clive, but none are so blind as 

those who won't see. Have you been permitted 

toseeMr. Clive?'' 
'^Yes.'' 

" May I inquire how often, and when ? " 

"I saw him yesterday," I said, impatiently. 

" That is not a full answer to my question> 
Mrs. Clive," pursued my tormentor, ''have you 
seen him often ? *' 

"What is your motive for asking me, Mr. 
Mitchell ? '* I inquired. 

*' Motive ! My ardent desire to serve you. 
Your countenance is an open book to me, which I 
can read asjplainly as a page of my octavo Byron. 
You are perplexed now ; you came here to ponder 
over your difficulty. Your feminine curiosity is 
all alert to penetrate these mysteries which sur- 
round you. But you wish to do it without my 
aid, and you cannot. Listen, Mrs. Clive. I was 
in South Staffordshire last week, near the very 
birth-place of Mr. Clive, and I availed myself of 
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the circumstance to make a few inquiries about 
his family. I even found a nephew of Mrs. Ash- 
worth's^ a tradesman^ respectable enough^ but 
keeping a general provision shop. The name over 
the door attracted me, for it was Clive Ashworth. 
With a little adroitness I entered into conversa- 
tion with him and his mother, who remembered 
Bruin's parents well. She had seen Bruin when 
he was a child. I sounded her ; but it was evi- 
dent she knew of no secret; all she knew was 
quite above-board. Therefore the secret must be 
of later date than the migration of th^ family 
into this neighbourhood. They complained, both 
mother and son, of the obscurity in which they 
were left, while Bruin was possessed of such 
wealth. Though I learned afterwards, at my 
hotel, that the young man was set up in business 
by Mr. Clive a few years ago.'' 

" Has Mr. Clive any other relations ? " I 
asked. 

" Several on the mother'^s side ; but none on 
the father's. But whist ! There is some one 
speaking." 

There were voices upon the terrace over our 
heads, and I shrank back into the farthest nook 
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of the grotto, while Mr. Mitchell stole quietly out, 
and looked up cautiously through the overhanging 
leaves to the parapet above. 

" Let us return home/* I said, approaching him 
as soon as my first feeling of surprise and panic 
had passed away ; but he caught my arm firmly, 
and detained me within the concealment of our 
retreat. "We cannot without being seen,'' he 
whispered exultingly in my ear. " It is Mrs. Ash- 
worth and Simeon Ford. You know Mrs. Ash- 
worth would misinterpret my presence here. We 
are toM to avoid the appearance of evil. We 
must remain, therefore, until they quit their 
present position. Good heavens ! what an advan- 
tageous situation ! " 

The most intense delight beamed upon his face ; 
and his flexible ears were pricked forward with a 
peculiar aspect of eager listening, which would 
have excited a keen sense of the ludicrous in my 
mind, but for the embarrassment and mortifica- 
tion that I felt in the chance of being caught in 
an apparently clandestine meeting in that un- 
likely spot. Though I inwardly resented Mr. 
Mitchell's hint, I was perfectly well aware that Mrs. 
Ashworth would take a pleasure in misconstruing 
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his presence there to my disadvantage as well as 
his. I hesitated^ scarcely knowing how to act ; and 
in the meantime Simeon's voice reached our ears. 

" Nay, Rachel/' he was saying, '' thee knows I 
canna' receive ought £rom thee. I canna' sell 
myself. You canna' make a gentleman of me 
like Bruin is ; it's too late ; and Fm happy among 
my butties, doing the Lord's work among them, 
which I should na' do if I left them to lead a 
life of idleness.*' 

" But you are growing old, Simeon, like me,' 
she answered in a gentle tone, " and I'd be right 
glad if you'd let me do something to make you 
comfortable at last." 

*' Rachel," he said, ^' it's many a long year sin' 
my happiness wer* in thy keeping to make or to 
mar. Except," he added, in a softer voice, ''in 
that I have continual heaviness of heart, seeing 
thee put off the time of repentance, and refusing 
the good offers of the Lord." 

''I should be happy enough if Bruin was 
happy," she said, evasively ; '' but you see how he 
makes himself miserable. I haven't dared tell 
him what he rambled about. Has he snid any- 
thing to you, Sim.eon? " 
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"Ay! yesterday/^ said Simeon^ "when my 
young lady would go to see him. He said so 
long as Miss Dora is his heir^ he canna' think of 
getting married. And I couldna' say anything 
to that/' 

" rd give worlds to see him married I " ex- 
claimed Mrs. Ashworth. " Did he say nothing to 
you about Mrs. Edward ? " 

" Nothing/' answered Simeon; " only he asked, 
anxious enough, if she knew anything of his 
ramblings; and I told him it were a pity she 
didn't, for he hadn t said a word she mightn't 
hear. And then he asked if he'd never spoke 
about ^* 

The speaker's voice sank to so low a whisper that 
not a syllable reached us^ though Mr. Mitchell 
pressed incautiously forward, and placed his hand 
behind his ear to catch the faintest vibration of 
the air. But behind us in the grotto there began 
a sudden drop-dropping of water upon the 
rockery, which confused still more the sound of 
the whispering over-head. We heard Mrs. Ash- 
worth groan aloud and bitterly, and Mr. Mitchell 
nearly echoed the groan^ despite the dictates of 
prudence. 
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"They are moving!" he exclaimed, in an 
agonised undertone; "they are positively going at 
the very moment when we might have heard 
something of importance. This is terrible ! How 
is it that even a priest like myself has no authority 
in this country, no power whatever over them to 
compel them to reveal their unlawful secret ! The 
Church has lost its chief engine of usefulness/^ 

" I don't believe there is any secret which con- 
cerns either me or you/* I said. 

" Mrs. Clive, you always will close your eyes 
obstinately to the plainest evidence. Did you not 
hear what Mrs. Ashworth said about Mr. Clive's 
ravings. Oh ! if we only knew them ! " 

" But I do know," I answered, heedlessly. 

Mr. Mitchell pounced upon my incautious 
admission like a hawk upon its prey. 

" Ah ! '' he cried, " what was it, Mrs. Clive ? 
How did you manage to overhear ? Great 
Heaven ! Here is a clue ! " 

" It is my secret. I shall not tell you, " I 
said, rising and slipping past him into the path, 
before he was aware of my intended movement. 
Simeon and Mrs. Ashworth had disappeared, and 
I ran swiftly along under the sheltering wall of 
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the terrace above me until I reached the flight of 
steps, which brought me within sight of the 
windows. There I waited laughingly for my 
tormentor, whom I had no desire to offend, 
though I was annoyed by his meddlesome and 
insatiable curiosity. But before he could over- 
take me, George Vigors saw me from the house, 
and came to me immediately. 

" I am so delighted to see you, George,^* I ex- 
claimed, breathlessly. 

*^ You are the most capricious creature in the 
world, Rhoda,'* he answered, with a look of re- 
proach; "here for three whole weeks you deny 
yourself to me; will not suffer me to catch a 
glimpse of you ; take no notice of my letters ; 
and now when I am summoned by the bear, and 
steal upon you in the utmost trepidation lest I 
should provoke your frowns, you greet me with 
the brightest of smiles. If you are delighted to 
see me, why have you denied yourself the delight 
so long ? How well you do look this morning, 
my darling cousin ! " 

I stole a glance behind me, and saw Mr. 
Mitchell's smooth face, and portly figure just 
coming into sight round the turning of the path. 
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" Why, George ! " I said, in an accent of sur- 
prise, " here is Mr. Mitchell coming. He must 
have found his way through the wilderness to 
Mr. Olive's gate. Stay, George; he sees us. 
We must not go in without waiting for him." 

Upon the clergyman's bland face there still 
lingered the traces of his displeasure and disap- 
pointment ; but he approached us with a smile, 
and inquired politely after my health, as if he 
had not seen me before. I assumed an air of 
penitence which I was sure would dissipate the 
remainder of his wrath, and he signified his for- 
giveness by an expressive pantomime, which was 
lost upon George. 

" My dear young friends," said Mr. Mitchell, 
with a benignant smile, ''1 will not intrude upon 
your delightful Ute-d-Ute any longer. I came 
purposely to call upon my friend Bruin in a 
pastoral capacity. I will rejoin you in the grounds 
after my interview with him." 

"We are off for the Burcot woods," replied 
George. '^ Mrs. Clive is going to point out the 
trees she wants felled next winter, in order to 
open the view." 

" I should be charmed to accompany you," said 
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Mr. Mitchell, '' the only rural act I have studied 
is forest planting ; and I shall be most happy to 
give you the benefit of my knowledge and 
advice." 

" I am sorry/* answered George, with an invo- 
luntary grimace, " but as I had no idea of meeting 
you, Mr. Mitchell, I have made arrangements for 
riding, not driving, and the horses are now waiting 
for Mrs. Clive and me." 

" Oh, George ! and Dora cannot go I" I cried. 

" Of course not," he said, carelessly ; " if you 
take a child like that, you must have a nurse 
with you to attend to her, and then there is no 
enjoyment." 

He concluded his speech abruptly, for I felt 
and looked displeased. George always regarded 
my child as a troublesome appendage. Mr. 
Mitchell pricked his ears and twinkled his eyes 
significantly. But as the arrangement was made, 
and our horses waiting, I said nothing. I 
hastened into the house to dress for my ride, and 
was soon ready to start. The horses were beating 
the gravel impatiently with their hoofs at the 
front entrance, within sight of Mr. Clive's open 
window, where Dora was stationed, watching 
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them with eager interest. As soon as she saw 
me in my hat and habit^ I heard her call loudly 
upon Mr. Clive to come and look at mamma and 
uncle George. I knew that he must be standing 
behind the screen of the curtains while my cousin 
assisted me to mount ; but not until I was fairly 
in possession of my seat and bridle^ did I raise 
my face to answer my little daughter's impatient 
shouts ; and then as I kissed my hand to her^ I 
caught sight of his pale^ grave face^ as she dragged 
him forward to the window. 

It was well, perhaps, that George kept on 
talking in his gayest spirits, not very profound 
sense, but very pleasant nonsense, not only to 
me, but with me, so that I was compelled to listen 
to, and answer him, instead of sinking back into 
my gloomy mood. The day was bright, and the 
air soft, and to be out again for my first ride after 
a long and close seclusion in the house was very 
exhilarating. I found myself thinking that if Mr. 
Clive did not love, or did not choose to yield to 
and confess his love, life would not, after all, lose 
many of its charms. I would trouble myself no 
more. If he could return to our former free and 
familiar intercourse, there would be no difficulty 
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for me in doing the same. I cast care to the 
winds which were flattering about me, and fanning 
mj cheeks with their cool breath. The woods 
were in fall sammer beauty, and we rode slowly 
along the grassy glades, where the hoof-beats ot 
our horses fell noiselessly; while Greoige's spirits 
rose higher in the freedom of the quiet woods, 
and he awoke the echoes amid the long yistas of 
the trees with snatches of song, which frightened 
the timid partridges firom their hiding-places, and 
sent them whizzing across our path. 

We came at last to the trees which were doomed 
to fall. I looked up, with a very real feeling of 
pain, to the symmetrical and majestic trees, with 
their living branches tossed to and fro in the 
breeze, and their glistening leaves affording shelter 
to myriads of tenants. I could not find it in my 
heart to pass sentence upon any one of them. 
George conducted me from point to point, and 
expatiated upon the exquisite views which might 
be opened from each; but I could not choose 
among the trees, all living, and fluttering, and 
waving before me. To Mr. Clive I could have 
spoken out the thoughts which were but imper- 
fectly formed in*my own mind, but George could 
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not understand me. At last he halted before a 
smooth-limbed beech, with a smile of embarrass- 
ment upon his handsome features ; and I saw cut 
deeply into the bark his own initials and mine. 

'' Oh, Gteorge ! '' I cried, pettishly, ^' how could 
you think of doing such a thing ? It is so com- 
mon, and so foolish. Any boy would waste his 
time in that way. Everybody who passes this 
way must see it, and they cannot help knowing 
who it means. Mr. Clive must have seen it hun- 
dreds of times, and what could he think? I 
cannot imagine why you did it." 

"I carved them more than a year ago,'' he 

said. " I thought you might find it here some 

time when you were at Burcot, and it would 

remind you of me." 

" Yes, very disagreeably ! " I rejoined. " It was 
* 
f ery foolish, and I thought you had more sense, 

and more regard for my feelings. So every boy 

and girl who may have strolled through this wood 

for the last twelve months, have stopped to read 

'G. V. & R. C.,' and guessed immediately 

whom the initials stood for. This tree must come 

down/' 

" Very well/' he said, sulkily. " We had better 
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ride on to the wood-ranger's house^ and order 
him to attend upon us^ and to mark the trees. 
Perhaps, too, you would like him to bring a spade, 
and dig up the turf here." 

He pointed to my initials cut out on the turf 
at my feet, but I did not choose to utter any 
further reproaches, and we rode on in silence to 
the cottage. When there I told him I was tired, 
and preferred remaining to rest. I would leave 
it to him and the ranger what trees should 
come down. So he left me in high dudgeon; 
and I sat down on a bench at the cottage door, 
marvelling despondently what I should do with 
both Mr. Clive and George Vigors. 

It did not cheer me as usual to hear the good 
woman of the house laud Mr. Clive, whose praise 
was in every mouth, though my heart assented to 
every word she uttered. It was long before she 
exhausted that theme, and then followed a trait 
of George Vigors' character. She proceeded to 
enlist my sympathies in behalf of a game-keeper 
in my cousin's service, who had been hastily and 
unjustly discharged in a fit of anger, and whose 
family was reduced to great distress. She knew, 
the woman said, I had only to speak a word and 
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Rogers would be reinstated in his post ; but I felt 
at that moment that such a word could never be 
spoken. 

In the course of an hour George returned in 
an humble and penitential mood^ which he dis- 
played by his great solicitude about the saddle- 
girth and the bit of the bridle, before he ventured 
to offer me his assistance in mounting. I allowed 
him to lift me to my seat^ but I would not let his 
eyes meet mine, and telling the woman in his 
hearing to send Rogers to me at the Old Hall, I 
started my horse in a sharp canter down the road 
to Burcot. 

But my better sense soon convinced me of my 
childishness, and of the undue importance I 
appeared to be ascribing to the trivial offence 
which had first disturbed my enjoyment. George 
could not know all the circumstances which had 
annoyed and mortified me during the last day or 
two : and my peevishness would give him some 
advantage over me. I glanced round to see how 
far he was behind, and I perceived that he was 
only just keeping me in sight. We were like 
two children who had quarrelled, and I could not 
help smiling, in spite of my vexation. But while 
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I hesitated whether I should wait for him to 
overtake me, my eyes fell upon another inscrip- 
tion carved upon a tree, consisting simply of a 
date ; the date of that day when, at the jeopardy 
of his own life, he saved mine. I paused before 
it. The old memories, which had faded into dim 
shadows, came trooping back to my brain ; — ^his 
courage and tenderness, his gentleness, when he 
wrapped me in his cloak, and said, mournfully, 
" I had an aunt named Rhoda ; '* his chivalrous 
conduct towards me, and his delight in claiming 
me as his kinswoman; — ^I reined-in my horse 
until he reached my side. 

"I have not forgotten that, George," I said, 
pointing to the tree. 

"Oh, Rhoda 1" he exclaimed, "you do not 
suppose I carved it there as a remembrance or 
reproach to you? Don't add that suspicion to 
the mortifications of the day." 

"I do not," I answered, holding out my hand 
to him. " I only mean that I shall never forget 
your goodness that day. Forgive me, dear 
George ; I have been very peevish with you." 

" Not at all," he said, buoyantly ; " I quite 
deserved it. It was idiotic in me to do that — 
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you know what ; and Rogers shall go back to his 
place — ^I should have done that of myself, I 
assure you. You must forgive me^ my dearest 
Rhoda/' 

We rode amicably onwards to the front of the 
deserted house at Burcot. There was still 
neither sound nor sight of life about it, as we 
paced slowly along the terrace, looking up at the 
muUioned casements and the flying buttresses 
and the stone griffins of the architecture. We 
lingered for a few minutes, while I pointed out 
to George the apartments, which were always 
kept in order for me, though I never occupied 
them. For an instant I fancied I saw a thin 
but large hand drawing aside one of the curtains 
of my sitting-room. It could only be fancy; 
and suddenly remembering the lateness of the 
hour, George and I urged our horses to a rapid 
flight down the avenue, and were quickly out 
upon the road to Underdale. 

"Do you know, Mrs. Clive," said Mary, as 
George lifted me from my saddle and set me 
down in the porch where she was standing with 
Dora, "was you aware that the master was going 
to leave us this morning ? '' 
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" Leave us ! " I ejaculated. 

"Yes" she continued, with an affronted air, 
'^ and without saying a word of thanks or adieu 
to you. A good riddance of Mrs. Ashworth, I 
say. But Mr. Clive shook like an aspen leaf; 
and I was really afraid he^d take our little poppet 
away with him. The tears stood in his eyes, 
poor gentleman ; and he never took them off her 
till he was out of sight.^* 

How long have they been gone?" I inquired. 
They set off soon after you," said Mary. 
"Joe thinks it was a precursed plan — for he's 
sure you^d never let him leave in his weak state. 
And when will he come again ? " 

"They must have been at Burcot when we 
were there,^^ remarked George; but I did not 
speak any more about it. I entered the house, 
which seemed suddenly emptied and forsaken, 
with the question in my heart, " When will he 
come again ?'^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 



For the first time in my life I found myself 
left to my own discretion, with no judgment to 
appeal to besides my own. I had been under 
Mr. Billington's rule, under my husband^s, under 
Mr. Clivers ; but now I felt myself as fully eman- 
cipated as if Mr. Clive had in so many words 
informed me that he could no longer guide and 
control my life. I had grown accustomed to lean 
upon him. There was not a trifling incident 
chequering my even existence, which I had not 
been accustomed to discuss with him. No book 
that I read, no song that I learned, which had 
not been submitted to his criticism ; scarcely a 
dress worn without reference to his taste. If I 
had even thought of driving to Sudbury, our 
nearest town, I had always asked his consent; 
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and I scarcely made any important purchases 
without first consulting him. My management 
of Dora was a kind of vicegerency under him ; 
my visits to his schools, and among our people, 
were only part of my submission to his influence. 
I was not a woman who was pleased when left to 
her own resources. I loved to feel myself con* 
trolled and governed by an intelligence and ten* 
demess, in which I could securely trust, 

Dora, too, was conscious of a change and loss, 
though the dumb lips of childhood could not ex* 
press it. She wandered about the house, looking 
into every place with questioning eyes, and drag* 
ging me with eager hands to the rooms which 
Mr. Clive had occupied, where the doors stood 
wide open now. She climbed up on to his bed, and 
peeped behind the curtains with restless disquie- 
tude; when, at last, I made her comprehend 
that he was quite gone away, she hid her face in 
my lap, and would play no more that evening. 
For some days she seemed to expect his return, 
and saved the firuit I gave to her, taking it up- 
stairs to his dressing-room, where Mary still kept 
for her the basket which she used to carry to 
him. But the child did not like us to notice 
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her ; and I watched these" eloquent tokens of her 
love for him with silent grief and chagrin. 

Grief and chagrin^ mingled with disappoint- 
ment^ define my mood towards Mr. Clive. I 
had so completely given myself to him in pay- 
ment of my vast debt of gratitude, that I felt 
rejected and disregarded. I had never doubted 
that a perfect understanding would be established 
between us before he quitted my home; my 
imagination had delighted in the contemplation 
of his rapturous delight, when he discovered that 
the dream of so many years might become a 
reality. The strength of his emotional nature, so 
sternly reserved to all but Dora and me, would 
gift us with a wealth and supremacy of love, such 
as few men could bestow, and few women ever 
receive. He had not been lavish with his 
treasure, and it was come to me, a perfect and 
undivided whole. Prematurely I had laid my 
hand upon the golden fruit, and triumphed in the 
wealth and supremacy of his love ; and now my 
glorying was vain, and my hopes were bidden to 
stand aside in the shade for a while. Only for a 
while, however, until his health was restored, and 
he resumed his old habits. When the former 
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relations were restored, he would soon find out that 
I knew his secret, and that it did not remove me 
to a distance from him. 

But I learned through Dr. Humphreys and 
Mr. Mitchell that Mr. Clive was quite well and 
strong again, and still he did not come to the 
Old Hall. For several days I listened for 
his coming hour after hour; the sound of 
George Vigors' step in the hall would bring a 
quicker pulsation to my veins, and a feeling of 
expectation blended with shyness, which pre- 
vented me running out to meet Mr. Clive as I 
had formerly done. But Mr. Clive was in no 
hurry to visit us again. Sometimes I debated 
with myself whether I would send Dora to Bur- 
cot to see him ; but I could not send the child 
into Mrs. Ashworth's presence without my pro- 
tection. I argued against my fears, but they 
always conquered me when the time came for 
me to part with my little daughter; and I 
contented myself with sending daily messages to 
Mr. Clive. 

It was a few days after Mr. Clive had left us, 
when Dora had been romping with me, and I 
was weary before her spirits were weary, that sh 
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came to me when I was resting, and gazed with 
serious eyes into mine. 

" Where is Dola's own papa ? '* she asked. 

I did not know that any one had ever men- 
tioned a father to her, and the unexpected ques- 
tion gave me a sharp thrill of pain. 

" You have no papa, my darling," I said, lift- 
ing her on to my lap, and pressing her little bead 
to my bosom. 

" Every little girl at school has a papa," she 
lisped ; " where is Delays ? " 

" My Dora has not any," I answered, kissing 
her passionately; "you have only mamma; and 
mamma has only her darling little girl." 

"Dola wants a papa," she said, plaintively; 
mamma isn^t strong. Mamma cannot carry me 
far." 

The child, then, felt the need of a man's 
strength to lean upon, as I did. "We both wanted 
some one to carry us far ; even through the long 
pilgrimage of life. The fifty years, of which Mr. 
Clive had spoken to me, lay before me as a region 
of snares and pitfalls, through which there would 
be none to guide us. I knew too well my own 
feebleness and immaturity of character. If but 
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ten more years had passed over me^ correcting my 
hasty impressions, and sobering the quiet impulses 
of youth^ I might have been more assured of my- 
self. But as yet I could not trust to my own judg- 
ment, even in the management of my little child. 
We were sitting under the sycamore at the 
end of the terrace; and Dora, recovering from 
her momentary sadness, was watching the Dale 
children, as they rushed tumultuously out of 
school. The shrill, clear cries reached us; but 
presently a louder and deeper shout than theirs ; 
the hurrah of manly voices ; came echoing up the 
hill-side, from the vale below us; and as I leaned 
over the parapet, I saw the workmen running 
eagerly towards one point, where Mr, Clive was 
riding amidst a throng of his people. He dis- 
mounted, and his horse was led away, but not in 
the direction of the Old Hall. He was not com- 
ing to see me then ! My impulsive temperament 
could brook no prolonged estrangement from 
him ; catching Dora's hand, and urging on 
her tiny hurrying feet, we hastened down the 
terraces, and through the coppice, until we gained 
the opposite bank of the pool, on the other side 
of which stood Mr. Clive, 
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I had no wish to restrain Dora's vehemently- 
expressed delight; I shared it too fully. She 
clapped her hands^ and called aloud upon him^ 
and made the place ring with his name. But for 
some minutes he diid not seem to hear her voice^ 
until the foreman^ to whom he was speaking, 
pointed me out ; and then he raised his hat^ and 
bowed with the air of ceremony he always main- 
tained towards me, in the presence of our people. 
He advanced, too, to open a gate through which 
we must pass ; but his manner was one of mere 
cuft;omary politeness, as if he had left me only an 
hour ago, -and I had visited the works at his 
request. 

The coldness and reserve of his conduct chilled 
me. 

But Dora felt neither coldness nor reserve. 
. She clung to him in an ecstacy of gladness; she 
climbed up to his arms, and pressed her lips and 
her cheek against his ; and then, overpowered by 
the intensity of her joy, which could find no ex- 
pression in words, she hid her face upon his 
shoulder, and burst into a passion of childish 
weeping. 

" What now, my darling, my little queen ! *' 
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exclaimed Mr. Clive, *' what has hurt my mistress 
now ? " 

Dora's qaivering Hps had no language to utter 
the deep yearning of tenderness^ disappointed 
and neglected, which swelled her young heart, 
but I could divine it. Mr. Clive also had 
some faint comprehension of the sudden loss 
that she had felt in his absence, for his eyes 
sought mine, with a glance of uneasiness and 
self-reproach. 

*' I never thought of this/' he said, " I did not 
expect it. What a world of constancy and devo- 
tion there is in our baby's heart ! Has she 
missed me so much then ? '' 

"We have both missed you," I answered, 
sighing. 

He turned away from me, plainly troubled and 
irresolute ; and occupied himself with the task of 
soothing Dora with loving words and caresses, 
until she leaned languidly against him, sobbing 
in low, deep-drawn sobs, as full of pain and 
piteousness as her tears. 

" I thought you would certainly come again as 
you used to do,'' I said, sorrowfully. " You have 
been better for some time, and yet you have 

o 2 
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never been to see us. Did you think I was 
neglectful of you, while you were ill ? " 

I waited for him to answer, but he ouly fast- 
ened his eyes upon me, with the same troubled 
and irresolute look. 

"Cannot you come back with us?" I asked, 
glancing back to the old, picturesque dwelling 
with its hanging gardens, which looked so in- 
vitingly down upon us. " Come home for a little 
while with Dora and me/' 

"I cannot,** he replied, and his voice had a 
sharp ring of pain in it; *'I promised Mrs. Ash- 
worth to return at once when ray business was 
finished. She has a visitor with her; your cousin 
Caroline is staying for a few days at Burcot." 

That then was his reason for not visiting the 
Old Hall, I thought, with the illogical jealousy of 
a woman. 

I met his troubled gaze with one of coldness 
and gravity. If I had been misled by his uncon- 
scious avowal ; if, as he termed it, it was no more 
than a mere vagary of the brain ; and, above all, 
if Mr. Clive could love a woman like Caroline 
Vigors, I had been mistaken in him; but I 
should speedily recover my equanimity. 
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^^I ^fa glad then that I came down/' I said, 
frigidly, ^'or we should not have seen you for 
some time. When Miss Vigors has left Burcot, 
we may hope to see.you as usual at the Old Hall, 
I suppose/' 

"Mrs. Clive/' he said, '^you seem grave and 
displeased. There is nothing of the old frank- 
ness in your face and tone. Look at me, and 
speak to me as you used to do." 

" Oh ! " I cried, " I cannot bear to be unable 
to speak freely to you as I used to do. But why 
have you never been to see us now you are 
nearly well again? See how Dora has missed 
you. Do you suppose we can be happy if you are 
estranged from us. Speak to Dora as if she 
could comprehend you as well as I can, tell her 
why you are keeping away from us." 

Mr. Olive's face grew paler, as I spoke with in- 
creased earnestness; he bent his eyes down 
tenderly to the child who was nestling in his 
arms, which trembled as if still too feeble to hold 
her ; but when I offered to take Dora from him, 
he clasped her more firmly to his heart. 

" My little darling," he said, caressingly, " my 
mistress and queearM wish you could understand 
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how it is that I stay away from you b^ause I 
love you. Not that I forget my child, whom I 
have always in my heart, but because looking 
forward a little farther into the future than she 
can do, I see it necessary to slacken some ties, 
which were drawing too closely for our peace and 
happiness. By and by, in a few years' time, 
when everything is changed, I may return to as 
many of the old ways as are then open to me, 
resume a little of the old paternal authority, and 
let Dora feel that she has a second father.^' 

I had listened with a changing colour, and 
with my eyes steadily uplifted to his grave face, 
but he would not look at me, and the lowered 
eye-lids effectually concealed the glow that had 
kindled in his deep eyes, when I had last met 
their gaze. 

" Mr. Clive,'' I murmured, " do you then speak 
to me as well as to Dora ? " 

" In part, mamma,'^ he replied, grimly ; " you 
must let me continue to be the judge of what is 
best for both of us, till you have some one else to 
consider your happiuess.^^ 

"You are growing tired of us, Mr. Clive,*' I 
said, pettishly. 
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''Tired ! " lie echoed, in a tone of mingled pain 
and weariness; but he said no more. After 
kissing Dora with one long and lingering kiss, he 
«et her down on the ground, and placed her hand, 
which was locked round his fingers, into mine. 

"Good afternoon, Mr. Clive,^' I said, in as 
frigid a manner as I could assume for the mo- 
ment. 

" Good-bye, my dear girl,*^ he replied — " good- 
bye, my own darling. How is it that mamma 
never sent you to see me all this time ? " 

I did not trust myself to answer, but turned 
away, while Dora parted from him reluctantly. 
The child was exhausted and subdued, and we 
walked slowly along the bank of the pool, with 
no more buoyant laughter, and the prattling of 
baby-talk between us. Before we passed into 
the coppice, I stole a furtive glance backwards, 
and saw that Mr. Clive was still standing at the 
gate where we had left him, and that his face 
was turned towards us still. 

I began to be tormented with the idea that 
Mr. CHve imagined I had formed an unfortunate 
attachment for him, and that it was his duty to 
discourage it. I recollected how I had made it 
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my habit to watch with Dora for his arrival in 
the morning, and linger when he went away in 
the evening until^ at the last turn of the road, he 
could look back and wave his hat to us. A 
thousand trifles came unbidden to my mind; 
how I had made it my study to please him by 
wearing the dresses and the ornaments which 
he admired, and by singing his favourite songs 
unasked; and as I pursued my investigation of 
the past, my cheeks burned with impatience and 
vexation, and my heart beat high with resent- 
ment. It was a good match, whispered my mor- 
tification; a profitable speculation, securing to 
me and my child the wealth upon which we had 
a precarious hold. Mr. Clive was in the prime of 
life : the richest man in the county ; courted by 
the aristocracy, despite his low origin. If my 
cousin, Caroline Vigors, with her advantages of 
birth and rank and beauty, made it only too 
plain how gladly she would accept him were he 
to become a suitor for her hand, it was no matter 
of surprise that he should suspect me of having 
cherished schemes and wishes so greatly to my 
own aggrandizement. 

I recurred, with a faint feeling of satisfaction. 
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to the undisguised admiration of my cousin 
George. If lie were Mr. Olive's inferior in 
wealth and talent^ he was far above him in 
rank ; and to the world it would appear as great 
a thing to be Lady Vigors, of Bockton, though 
the estate should be somewhat encumbered, as 
to be the mistress of Burcot. Greorge had sown 
all his wild oats long ago ; and his character was 
improving rapidly. I should exert over him a far 
more absolute sway than I could ever possess 
over Mr. Olive's iron will ; and for a moment I 
felt angry at the idea that Mr. Olive had so long 
governed and ruled me. Moreover, if I accepted 
Sir George Vigors, he would be undeniably con- 
vinced that I had not wasted a misplaced affection 
upon him. 

It was probably this last false and fatal reason, 
for which so manv women forfeit their truthful- 
ness and make shipwreck of their happiness, 
which so softened my manner towards my cousin, 
that he was encouraged by it to come more fre- 
quently to the Old Hall than before Mr. Olive's 
illness. Dora learned to look for him daily, as 
she had done for Mr. Olive ; though their friend- 
ship was only a romping one, and she never 
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attached herself to him with the gentle fondness 
and subjection she had been wont to display 
towards Mr. Clive. My servants, and Mary 
Allen, who would smile significantly when she 
heard the sound of his arrival, began to notice the 
regularity and length of his visits, and to speak 
of Sir George with the familiarity with whih 
they talked of any other member of the family. 

Still I gave George no direct encouragement ; 
and I evaded the moment when I must come to 
a decision, both with myself and him. I per-, 
fiisted always in accepting his attentions simply 
as indications of his regard for me as a kins- 
woman ; until he would grow chafed and angry, 
and absent himself for a whole day, coming back 
to me the next, with the aspect of a contrite and 
humbled offender. 

Several weeks passed by in this fitful, vexatious, 
undecided course, as distressing to myself as to 
GeorgQ Vigors, when, one morning, after I had 
offended him by resisting his importunate en- 
treaties to drive with him to Sudbury, I was 
startled to hear the voice of Mr. Clive in the hall, 
and Dora prattling to him, as in the time before 
his illness. I should have hastened to the door 
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then^ and met him with a warm greeting; but 
now a guilty and abashed feeling oppressed me^ 
and I retreated to the window, and bent over 
my plants, as if bestowing upon them a close 
examination. 

"Where is mamma ? " he asked of Dora. 

"In here; mamma is in here/' replied her 
clear, childish voice. 

"Baby must not come in with me now,'' he, 
said ; " she must run away, and play a little 
while, till I come to her." 

Of course I heard him enter the room, but the 
door turned so smoothly on its hinges that I 
could very well appear unconscious of his en- 
trance ; and he stood for a few minutes as silent 
as myself, until I had fully recovered my self- 
possession. At last he coughed slightly. 

"Ah ! George — are you there ? " I said, in my 
sweetest tones. " Do come here for a moment, 
and see how your myrtle is thriving." 

"Mrs. Clive ! " he ejaculated. 

" Oh, Mr. CUve ! " I said, turning and facing 
him with the utmost tranquillity, "I am very 
much pleased to see you again; but you 
have indeed taken me by surprise. Will you 
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have your old seat, or are you going away 
directly ? " 

"I am not going away directly/' he replied, 
motioning me to be seated, and resting his elbow 
on the chimney-piece, while he gazed into the 
reflection of the beautiful hill opposite the win- 
dow, which made the mirror over the fireplace a 
living picture. ''I am come upon a matter of 
some importance to you, and I wish to discuss it 
seriously with you;* 

" Mr. Mason was here for two hours or more 
last night," I said, " and I perfectly agree with 
your plans, as far as I could understand them. 
But, pardon me, Mr. Clive, I cannot pretend to 
take the same interest in these dry details as 
when you condescended to explain them to me 
yourself. I felt, all the time that Mr. Mason was 
labouring to make it clear to me how the new 
contracts will add to your wealth, that it really 
was no business of mine.'* 

'^ I am not about to enter into any arguments 
with you,** he rejoined, " upon a question which 
I believed to be finally settled. Mason had my 
orders to enter into those dry details, as you call 
them. But I wish to speak with you seriously. 
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and with the frankness of an elder brother^ about 
your conduct to Sir George Vigors/^ 

^^Has George been complaining of me to 
you ? " I interrupted. 

" No, Mrs. Clive. Do not work yourself up 
into any resentment against him. There may be 
no grounds of complaint. It all depends upon 
your feeling for Sir George, and your own in- 
tentions with regard to him. I am informed 
that all the neighbourhood is looking for your 
speedy marriage with him ; and yet, Mrs. Clive, 
you have not given me any intimation of an event 
which certainly concerns me nearly.'' 

'* Who are your informants, Mr. Clive ? " I 
asked. 

" Mrs. Ashworth and your cousin Caroline,'' 
he answered, frankly; "but from them I have 
also learned that you have not accepted Vigors, 
though you encourage his addresses. They tell 
me that George is rendered miserable by your 
caprice and coquetry with him. Now, Mrs. 
Clive, I cannot suffer your conduct to contract 
any imputation of levity, without remonstrance 
and appeal from me." 

" Do you believe it ? " I said, in a faltering voice. 
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Not altogether, my dear child," he replied; 
but you are young, and left almost wholly to 
your own discretion. Come; I wish you to 
think very seriously about your cousin. He is 
a baronet of ancient rank, with an unimpeachable 
character, devotedly attached to you, and willing 
to yield, in a great measure, to your influence. 
He was with me a few days ago, and has shown 
me the exact state of his affairs ; for Vigors con- 
fessed to me his attachment for you, and I felt 
bound to make such inquiries as should come 
from your guardian. His estate is eincumbered 
with a few mortgages ; but you could live upon 
your jointure for some years in the quiet way you 
seem to prefer, until they are paid off. From 
those dry . details of Mason's you might have 
learned that I shall have two or three thousand 
more to add to your settlement ; or, if you choose, 
to help to pay off the debts upon the Bockton 
estates.^* 

"Mr. Clive, do you wish me to marry my 
cousin ? " I asked. 

" I do not wish to influence your decision in 
the least," he said; " but I do wish you to come 
to one. You cannot know George better than 
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you do. He is kind^ good-tempered^ affectionate ; 
not too old for you ; and he saved your life. I 
believe it is natural for young ladies to reward 
their preservers with their affection; at leasts 
Caroline informs me so. But however that may 
be^ the fact should at least weigh with you in 
your treatment of Vigors. Consider^ moreover, 
that however happy you may have been in this 
secluded home hitherto, there are many disad- 
vantages in a young and beautiful woman re- 
maining unmarried. You are beginning to 
occupy a more conspicuous place in the obser- 
vation of the neighbourhood. If you reject 
Vigors, other suitors will enter upon the field.'' 

*' You never mention Dora/' I said, bitterly. 

" It is not because I do not think of her/' he 
said; the veins starting upon his forehead as he 
spoke. ^' I have thought of her long and 
anxiously. If you were happily married, you 
might find it possible, in time, to spare her to 
me for some months in the year. Your marriage 
would not affect her position with me, Mrs. 
Clive; I should like to have some part in the 
training of my heiress. Perhaps, in the course 
of a few years, you might give her up to me.'' 
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" Never ! " I exclaimed, with yeliemence ; " you 
don't know me, Mr. CliTC. I shall neyer love 
anyone as I love my child.'' 

He shaded his face with his hand, and bent 
his eyes to the carpet, while I went on im- 
petuously. 

" You consider Greoi^ Vigors a suitable fiather 
for Dora ! He, with all his aristocratic haughti- 
ness and indifference to the lower classes ; who is 
always scoffing at you and me in our plans for 
their welfare ; who spends his life in the luxurious 
self-seeking of his class ; who loves me only as 
Edward loved me — because I have some beauty, 
and would add a little more lustre, and grace, 
and pleasure, to his life. He is a fit father for 
Dora, and a fit husband for me ! " 

" I do not urge you to marry him,'' he said, in 
a hoarse and indistinct tone. 

" No ; but you reckon up his good qualities, as 
you think them: he is handsome, and not too 
old — as if I was caught by the mere fancy of the 
eye ; and he is affectionate — so is my spaniel. I 
will not marry at all, unless my husband can 
rule and guide me. I find it sufficiently hard to 
govern myself, now that you have given me up ; 
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and how could I manage George? You see I 
have run into mischief already. Give me back 
your care and regard, Mr. Clive, and I shall 
never want any other man's love." 

^' Rhoda ! " he exclaimed, his eyes flashing with 
a sudden light; "I understand your words; I 
know your goodness. But I dare not speak to 
you now. I ought not to have ventured upon 
speaking to you at all upon this subject. I must 
leave you.** 

" But when will you come back to me ? How 
soon will you return to Dora and me. Bruin ? ** 

I had drawn nearer to him, and uttered th& 
words so softly, that I scarcely knew that my 
lips had spoken them at all; but his ear heard 
them, and he caught me in his arms, and pressed 
his lips to my mouth and forehead. 

" My darling ! " he cried ; " you to whom I 
speak when I talk to Dora. My love — my 
queen; dearer to me than anything else upon 
the earth. Let me hold you to me thus for a 
minute or two yet. Let me fancy you mine for 
a little while.*' 

^'I am yours,** I whispered; and he clasped 
me still more closely to him, until I felt his hold 
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graduallj relax, so that I easily extricated 
myself from his feeble arms. I saw that a 
deathly pallor had overspread his features. 

"You are ill yet. Bruin," I said; "you must 
let us take care of you. Oh ! I wish I was a 
better woman, that I might be worthy of your 
love : but you will have patience with me ? ^* 

" Patience ! " he repeated, drearily ; " God 
knows I have need of patience. Go now, dear 
love ; go and fetch our little daughter. But kiss 
me first, like a child as you are.'' 

I lifted up my mouth frankly to receive his 
kiss, though my eyes were closed, and a hot 
flush suffused my cheeks; and then, glad to 
escape for a minute or two, I left him to find 
my child. 

"I will show Dora her papa,*' I said, at the 
door of my sitting-room, where Mr. Clive was 
waiting for us ; " my daughter will love her papa 
very much.'* 

I entered the room, with the wondering child 
in my arms, stretching her little head eagerly 
forward; but when I glanced round I saw, to 
my infinite amazement, that it was empty. Mr. 
Clive was gone. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

♦ 

Like one suddenly awakened, with a blank 
sensation of bewilderment and disappointment, 
from some pleasant dream^ which had possessed 
all the vividness of reality, I gazed in astonish- 
ment round the untenanted room. I had been 
fancying how shyly Dora would refuse to call 
Mr. Clive papa^ and with what wistful wonder- 
ment she would look at him, to make sure that he 
was the friend she knew so well. I had imagined 
her little laugh of derision when called upon to 
give him a new title ; and how often I should have 
to utter it myself before she grew accustomed to 
the sound. But now there was no father to 
point out to her, and she was patting my face 
with her hand, and crying in my ear, *^ Where is 
Dola's papa ? " 

I went to look into the room adjoining, where 

his desk and papers were kept, but there was no 
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trace of his having entered it. The housemaid 
was coming out of the drawing-room with her 
brush in her hand, and I saw at a glance through 
the open door that Mr. Clive was not there. Nor 
upon the terrace, nor in the hall, or porch. No- 
body had seen him come or go. There was no 
vestige of his brief visit, no whip, or hat, or gloves 
left behind. Even Dora, when I questioned her, 
seemed uncertain whether she had really spoken 
to him as he passed through the hall. Mary 
could not believe that he had been into the 
house, unperceived by her through the ivied 
window of the dairy, which looked out towards 
the entrance by which Mr. Clive generally came, 
and where she had been occupied for the last 
hour in making butter. " If he had come,*' she 
said, '' and sent me to fetch Dora, what should he 
have run away for? I must have been asleep 
and dreaming.'* 

However indignantly I might reject this hypo- 
thesis, there was no course open for me but to 
wait until Mr. Clive made his appearance again, 
and accounted for his mysterious departure. I 
grew restless and disquieted as the hours passed by. 
He had not been to the Dale that day, as I dis* 
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covered when I went out in the afternoon, leaving 
atrict orders that if Mr. Clive came during my 
absence^ Mary was . to keep him at the Old Hall, 
while a messenger summoned me back thither. 
But he came no more that day, nor the day 
following. Dora did not forget ray promise, and 
every now and then would ask me where was her 
papa ; but though we passed most of our time in 
the porch, or upon the terrace, watching for the 
first glimpse of his arrival, we could see no sign 
of his coming. 

On the third morning Mr. Mason called to 
procure some papers which had been entrusted to 
my keeping. They were in a large desk in Mr. 
dive's private business room, of which I kept a 
duplicate key. My face was concealed behind 
the uplifted lid,, when Mr. Mason remarked, in 
a casual, off-hand tone 

" We shall miss Mr. Clive very much through 
the winter. I don't know how we shall get on 
without him." 

I let the lid fall from my hand with a sharp 
bang, which startled both Mr. Mason and Dora, 
who had followed us into the room, while I gazed 
at the former with an air of utter bewilderment. 
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I do not in the least understand you, Mr. 
Mason;" I said, *'Mr. CKve does not intend to 
neglect the Dale any longer. 'His health is quite 
restored now." 

*^I mean," continued Mr. Mason, "that we 
shall all miss him while he is on the continent for 
the winter." 

" On the continent ! For the winter ! " I 
ejaculated. 

" I hope Fve said nothing wrong," exclaimed 
Mr. Mason, " I made sure you knew all about it, 
Mrs. CUve. He^ started for London yesterday, 
and will sail this evening. I was sent for to 
Burcot on Tuesday to receive his orders, and very 
clear they were, as usual. We are to consult Mr. 
Argyle in any difficulty, and I am to correspond 
with him constantly." 

" How long did you say Mr. Clive was to be 
away ? " I asked. 

" He told me he should certainly not return 
before next spring,** was the reply ; " but unless 
he was compelled to come home, he might be 
away longer. Mr. Mitchell was in part of the 
time, and he made many inquiries which I should 
not have presumed to do. Mr. Clive said he did 
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not feel his health so fully re-established as Dr. 
Humphreys thinks^ and that the brain fever had 
so unhinged his mind^ that if he stayed longer at 
home he might be guilty of some great blunder 
which could not be set right. Those were his 
own words, Mrs. Clive, but I assure you I have 
seen nothing in Mr. Clive to justify his appre- 
hension. But he added^ with his usual kindness^ 
that he reposed the utmost confidence in me for 
the managememt of the works; and in you^ 
madam^ for the furtherance of his plans for the 
people.** 

'* Yesterday morning ! " I exclaimed^ lost iu 
bewildered conjectures. 

"Yes/* replied Mr. Mason^ "I accompanied 
Mr. Clive as far as Sudbury. It would never 
have entered my mind that you were unaware of 
his departure. Of course you could not fail to 
hear of it some time to-day at the latest^ or I 
should be vexed at my own want of caution in 
mentioning it.** 

" Do not trouble yourself, Mr. Mason/* I said, 
smiling faintly at his surprise; ''as you say I 
must have heard it to-day, and I would far rather 
you witnessed my astonishment than anyone else. 
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I can trust you not to mention it. It appears so 
exceedingly strange." 

'^ Certainly, Mrs. Clive/* he answered, " but I 
think Mr. Clive must have communicated his in- 
tentions to you in a letter which may have been 
mislaid. You had better make inquiries among 
your servants." 

" But my suspicions did not fall upon any of 
my own household. I could not believe for a 
moment that Mr. Clive would leave England 
without any explanation to me of his extra- 
ordinary and incomprehensible conduct; but if 
he had left any letter for me with Mrs. Ashworth, 
I stood only a small chance of receiving it. I no 
longer hesitated about visiting Burcot, and there 
was no possibility of rest for me until this new 
mystery was solved. My temperament, which 
was one that yielded a passive and implicit sub- 
mission to a certain point, but no further, was 
now roused to decision and self-assertion. Mrs. 
Ashworth should find me her equal in indomitable 
resolution, even if I had to follow Mr. Clive to 
the farthest limits of his wanderings to gain an 
explanation from him. I would not be satisfied 
with anything short of hearing it from his own 
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lips^ or reading it in his own hand. As speedily 
as the carriage could be in readiness^ I started 
for Burcot. I ordered Joseph impatiently to 
drive as fast as he could, and I was whirled along 
with a rapidity which accorded well with my ex- 
citement. I did not wish to compose myself. I 
would rather burst upon Mrs. Ashworth in a 
storm of passion^ if I could only work myself into 
one ; but all the while there weighed upon me a 
cold misgiving that however I might rage and 
torment myself, there were two inflexible wills 
set against me, and that it would be in vain to 
oppose them. 

I sprang out of the carriage the instant it 
stopped, and hurried through the hall to the only 
sitting-room which had been reserved for the 
reception of guests. There was Caroline's rich 
Indian shawl thrown carelessly over one of the 
chairs, and her pet lap-dog lying in drowsy 
comfort upon the hearthrug ; but Mrs. Ashworth 
was alone, as I had hoped to find her. She looked 
somewhat more iron-grey than usual, and her 
cold, glittering eyes fell before mine as I ap- 
proached her. 

*^Mrs. Ashworth/' I said, in a tone of sup- 
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jj^ressed passion/ ''what has Mr. Clive gone on to 
the continent for ? " 

" I don't know, Mrs. Edward," she answered, 
coldly, ''unless it is for his health, or his 
pleasure." 

"You speak falsely,'* I continued, "you must 
know why he is gone. You know as well as I do 
that he loves me. That was why you would 
never let me see him while he was ill; hut I 
knew it all the same. And on Monday he told 
me so plainly. There is some mystery, some 
secret, and I can no longer close my eyes to it. 
It is not from choice that a man puts the sea 
between himself and the woman he loves ; and 
he loves me, Mrs. Ashworth." 

I felt a hysterical sob rising in my throat, and 

my voice faltered so much as to warn me that it 

would be wise to pause for a minute or two, till 

my heart ceased to beat so violently. My silence 

gave Mrs. Ashworth an opportunity for speak- 
ing. 

"I know nothing at all," she said, in very 
measured tones, "of the confidence existing be- 
tween you and Bruin. He may have told you 
that he loves you, or he may not. If he has, I 
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am too anxious to dee him mairried to try to put 
anything in his way. His marriage with you 
would not displease me^ though you won't believe 
it. But Bruin has said nothinjg about it to me. 
All I know is that on Tuesday night he told 
Caroline and me he should go abroad for two or 
three years," 

" Two or three years I " I repeated. 

"Yes, Mrs. Edward/' she said, with a sob, "he 
couldn't say when he should return. Going away 
now, too, when the member for Sudbury is dying, 
and he might have got into parliament ! It 
makes me very low ; but I hope he will let me 
follow him by-and-by.'' 

" Did he leave no letter for me ? '* I asked. 

*' No, Mrs. Edward/' she replied. " I supposed 
he had told you all about it on Monday, when he 
was at the Old Hall.'' 

" Mrs. Ashworth/' I pleaded, " let me entreat 
you to consider my position. I know that Mr. 
Clive loves me, yet he has left me suddenly with- 
out a single word of explanation. You must know 
the reason, and you alone. If he has left no 
letter for me, will you have the mercy to explain 
this mystery ? " 
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She sat still for some time^ with her straight 
eyebrows knitted together, and her dark eyes 
gazing absently into my face. Presently^ a sin- 
gularly mild expression took possession of her 
stern features. 

" Do you love Bruin ? *' she asked, in a voice 
soft and persuasive. 

"Yes/' I answered, my heart beating quickly 
with excitement and hope. 

"And you would marry him? '' she added. 

"Yes/* I whispered. 

There was another pause of deliberation, and 
then the sudden summer faded out of her face, 
and its wintry coldness returned. 

" Mrs. Ed ward,'' she said, frigidly, " Bruin has 
decided upon his own course. He is beyond my 
influence or yours. There is no mystery that I 
can see. Perhaps he cannot choose between 
Caroline and you. Perhaps he considers you 
too nearly related to him. I don't know any- 
thing about it. He is gone out of your way until 
your fancy for him is over. He was always very 
considerate for your happiness." 

The sentences were jerked out with evident 
eflFort, as if she thought of them with difficulty. 
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and still there was evidently a pre-occupation of 
her mind. 

" I shall write immediately to Mr. Clive/* I 
said^ ^^I will not rest without his explanation. I 
can trust implicitly to his honour and truth.^^ 

'* You do not know his address/^ she answered, 
in a tone of disquietude. 

" No," I said, " but Mr. Argyle will have it ; 
and I shall drive direct from here to Sudbury, 
and tell him everything. Not only this, Mrs. 
Ashworth, but all the other strange things which 
have happened since I came to Burcot." 

She was beginning to quail a little now, her 
thin lips trembled, and her eyes were restless and 
flickering. 

" You would not go to Mr. Argyle,'^ she said, 
in a tone between remonstrance and entreaty, "it 
would be immodest, improper. Who ever heard 
of a young lady like you consulting a lawyer, 
because her lover had started oflF unexpectedly for 
a tour on the continent ? " 

" Mr. Argyle is my friiend," I said, " and he 
will keep my secret as well as Simeon Ford has 
kept yours." 
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I spoke intentionally to wound her^ but t}^ 
effect was greater than I had anticipated. Her 
lips grew livid^ and her face contracted with pain 
and dread ; I could see that her hands^ as firm 
as Mr. Clivers, trembled as they were locked in ' 
one another upon her lap. 

'' I shall write to Mr. Clive/' I continued, '^ and 
if he does not answer my letter, I shall follow him 
abroad, for I am persuaded that it is some wicked- 
ness of yours which separates us, not his own will. 
With servants like Joseph and Mary Allen, and 
with my child I shall venture to travel where and 
as far as I choose. If I knew it was Mr. dive's 
own wish not to see me again, it would be dif- 
ferent. But I am as certain as that I live, that 
this journey is your doing.^^ 

'^ It is not,'^ she said. 

'^ Prove it to me,^^ I rejoined; "let me have the 
assurance in his own writing. It is not my happi- 
ness I seek, but his. I could be happy enough 
alone with my Dora, but he is solitary, sad, un- 
happy, exiled from his home through some mis- 
apprehension. No false delicacy shall prevent 
me seeking him, or at least finding out his 
reasons for leaving England just now.'^ 
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"What can I do!^^ she cried, wringing her 
hands. 

" I do not ask you to do anything/' I replied ; 
" it is I who am going to act now. You have 
stood between us too long. I will compel Mr. 
Clive to tell me why he has thus separated him- 
self from me. Good-bye, Mrs. Ashworth." 

" Stay," she said, as I was leaving the room, 
"you cannot think worse of me than you do. 
Bruin did write to you, and left the letter with me." 

" I felt sure of it, Mrs. Ashworth," I cried, 
triumphantly; "give it to me quickly." 

"I cannot. I destroyed it," she said, in a 
faltering voice. 

" Then I must still write to him," I answered. 

"Well," she rejoined, "it is no further use 
denying it. The letter is up-stairs." 

" Go and fetch it," I commanded. She rose 
submissively, and left me alone in the room, 
where I remained for a few minutes in breathless 
impatience; but as she did not return I followed 
her softly. The door of Mr. Clive's study was 
not quite closed, and I saw her sitting at his 
desk, with my letter open before her, and the 
tears streaming down her cheeks as she read it. 
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As I stepped in^ she rose without any appearance 
of shame or surprise, and offered me the unsealed 
letter with a trembling hand. 

" I could not let you have it without seeing 
what he wrote/' she said, simply. 

It was no use contesting with her. I 
turned shortly away, and reseating myself in 
the carriage, I read my letter as I was driven 
homewards. 

" My dear Bhoda, 

'^ A moment since I was imagining how 
you would look when you returned, as you 
believed, to me, with that bright flush lingering 
upon your face, which tinged even the soft little 
hands that were for a moment clasped round my 
neck, with the innocent, happy, honest gaze of 
your dark eyes, looking shyly to meet mine as 
you entered the room, where you expected to 
see me. I can fancy Dora clinging to you, 
but ready to spring into my arms at the first 
glimpse of my old face. And I fancy, how 
vividly! that you would have joined in her 
childish caresses, and suffered me to hold you 
both closely gathered to my heart. 
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But, my dear girl^ all this^ though very 
delightful to au old bachelor like me^ and not 
for the time, I will believe, unpleasant to you^ 
struck me even then with a sense of unfitness. 
Some one less youthful and blooming would be 
the fit companion of my gravity and years. I 
have studied your nature carefully; and it 
would not long be satisfied with that compara- 
tively cold affection of reverence and gratitude 
with which you regard me. But you have 
diligently set yourself to believe that such a 
feeling is the only true and lasting love that 
one ought to feel. Edward loved you with 
the vehement^ passionate admiration^ which your 
beauty could not fail to awaken in his sensuous 
temperament ; therefore you have persuaded 
yourself that a modesty womanly lady must 
only love calmly^ weakly, and tranquilly ; 
with such a measure of control over her affec- 
tions, that it would cause no deep or lasting 
sorrow if they were disappointed altogether. 
Such is the love you feel for me ; a love born of 
duty and gratitude; but it would not content 
me; it would mock me with its semblance of 
affection. More than this you have not given 
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r to me/ nor perhaps ever will give to any man, 

( while your child fills yonr heart as she does 

; now. Perhap8> as she grows older^ and becomes 

r less sweetly dependent upon you^ you may then 

love^ and enter into a fuller existence than any 
you have yet felt. I pray earnestly that you 
may love both wisely and well. 

'^ But you will perhaps reason and dispute with 
me, as you have often done, — and dearly I enjoyed 
those arguments where you always ended in 
agreeing with me. Alas ! to agree with me now is 
but to pronounce yourself the sentence of my 
banishment from you. You will argue that you 
love me better than any one else^ except Dora ; 
and that your tenderness for her is so different 
that it can never clash or come in contrast with 
the other affection. But you know nobody else, 
except your cousin. You have secluded yourself — 
I have selfishly permitted you to exclude yourself 
— ^from the circles of society into which you ought 
to have entered^ but where neither custom nor 
inclination invited me. If I suffered you to 
sacrifice yourself to me — ^you, a girl of two-and> 
twenty, to a man whose Ufe has made him older 
than his years — you might afterwards meet some 
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one whom you could have loved more ardently. 
Not whom you would love. Gk)d forbid that even 
in this shrewd far-seeing I should believe you 
guilty of that ; yet, seeing you beside some one 
more worthy of you, I should grow chafed with 
the sense of the injustice I had done you, and 
dread lest you also had detected and despised it. 
I am accustomed to calculate probabilities: and 
this one lies very near to us in the future, were 
you indissolubly united to me. You ask — I 
fancy I hear your voice, Rhoda, arch and clear, 
yet soft as the whisper of a prayer — how do I 
know that you do not feel for me that divine yet 
human tenderness, which would blend your life 
and soul with mine ? I will tell you. There has 
been no timid consciousness of a deeper feeling 
than you could put into words. You have stood 
beside me, when Dora was in my arms, so near to 
me that her little hands could touch your face ; 
but you have never trembled, nor have your 
bright eyes fallen before mine, as you looked up, 
and laughed with the careless glee of a child. I 
never saw you stealing hidden glances at me 
from behind a curtain as I approached your 
home, but you have waited openly for me in the 

q2 
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porch, or run out to meet me upon the terrace. 
Your voice was unfaltering when you told me 
that you owed all your happiness to me. Nay, 
yesterday, when I spoke to you of George 
Vigors, and you answered me so impetuously as 
to surprise me into betraying myself, you were 
too fluent in your speech. Had you loved me I 
might have detected it in your frowns, your 
silence, or your timidity; but you would not 
liave spoken as you did. 

*' I need not multiply examples. Ask your own 
Leart, Bhoda, whether the old carelessness and 
freedom of your former life, when you looked 
upon me as a brother^ is not to be preferred to 
the idea of me as your lover or husband. Would 
you be pleased to see me at your feet in all the 
folly of an impassioned love, when you are used 
only to my moods of self- constraint and wisdom ? 
As ray wife you must be with me in my hours of 
weakness and failure ; could you bear that, when 
you have only known me as a prudent, grave, 
always self-governed man? You have not the 
sweet charity for me, which covers that multitude 
of sins, known only between husband and wife. 

'^ I plead against myself to you. If I could 
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allow myself the indulgence of seeing you again, 
of holding you in my arms, and of hearing you 
whisper, as you did yesterday, 'I am yours,' 
(which again you would not have said had you 
loved me,) I should trample down all my own 
arguments, and gather the flower, though I knew 
it would wither and die in my grasp. No, my 
darling and mistress ; you married once unhap- 
pily and mistakenly. I pray God you may never 
so err again. 

" Therefore, because I cannot live near to you^ 
and not see you ; and because I cannot see you,, 
and resist the temptation with which you tempt 
me ; I must quit my country, and place so many 
leagues between us, that the breath of common 
rumour may never fan the fire which I must extin* 
guish. I must never hear you called, familiarly, 
* Mrs. Clive,' a title which bore for me a subtle 
charm ; so subtle that its strength was never felt 
till it was too late to break through its cords. 
Bhoda Clive, you who bear my name already 
how can I give you up ? How shall I endure to 
hear of you under any other name ? 

'^Yet I shall not return until you have lost 
that name ; or until my own love has been 
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starved out by a famine of your sweet face 
and voice ; when I can look upon you^ and fee 
that I am an old man^ escaped into the passion- 
less tranquillity of old age. Then I may return 
to dwell near to you, and you shall be to me as a 
very dear daughter. 

" You will lament at first, and upbraid me for 
my foolishness ; but you will sleep peacefully with 
your little child beside you — she, your last thought 
at night and the first in the morning. You will 
go with her to the corn-fields, and greet the 
gleaners cheerfully; the school will not miss 
your presence, nor the children your smile ; 
in a very short time songs will echo again 
through the Old Hall, like one I heard you 
singing blithely to yourself not many nights ago, 
though you believed me to be estranged from you. 

" When you can write to me, Bhoda, simply 
and sincerely, as you would write to an elder 
brother, ask Argyle for my address; but I be- 
seech you not to seek to alter my resolution by 
any reproaches or pleadings. When I receive a 
letter from you I shall conclude that you wish 
the subject of this one to be for ever forgotten by 
both of us. 
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''Farewell, my Rhoda Clive ; farewell, my wife 
and child. My heart has been feeding on 
dreams, and it awakes to the reality of famine. 
The only aim before me in life is to starre love 
out of my soul. 

'^Beuin Clivb.'' 

I read this letter as I was descending into the 
Dale, surrounded on every hand by the tokens of 
his beneficent nature. I neither sighed nor wept 
over it. It tranquillised me, and I read it 
quietly and reverently; owning its perfect in* 
sight into my heart as it had been ; yes, as it had 
been till this moment. But whether the wise 
fleer, who had studied me so carefully, had calcu- 
lated accurately the effect of his explanation to 
me, remained yet to be demonstrated in the 
future. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Being thus abandoned entirely to ray own dis- 
cretion^ and no longer influenced by any femi- 
nine caprice in encouraging the frequent visits of 
my cousin George, I deliberated soberly upon the 
best way of rejecting him as a suitor, but retaining- 
him as a friend. His near relationship to me, 
and the circumstances of our early acquaintance, 
rendered me most reluctant to alienate him fromk 
me altogether ; yet I was resolved to place our 
intercourse upon such a footing, that neither 
Mrs. Ashworth, Caroline Vigors, nor the vigilant 
public, could cast any odium upon me. The first 
step was to come to a perfect understanding with 
Sir George Vigors. 

As if George divined my resolution, and 
was bent upon frustrating it, he seemed to be 
farther than ever from coming to such a declara- 
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tion of his attachment^ as would justify me in 
speaking openly and candidly to him. He con- 
tinned to visit the Old Hall daily ; and whatever 
might be the mode of my reception, it appeared 
to have no effect either to repulse or encourage 
him. I might absent myself for days upon the 
most frivolous pretexts, or answer his remarks 
shortly and peevishly, or engage myself wholly 
in my work — his good-humour was imperturbable. 
He was perfectly content with lounging on my 
sofa and watching me, or in playing with Dora. 
He had, as he said, nothing else to do. 

A man who has nothing to do, soon becomes 
intolerable. It was necessary, therefore, for me 
in some way or other to take the initiative, and 
tell him frankly that I could not continue a fami- 
liarity of intercourse, which laid me open to the 
animadversions of Mrs. Ashworth and Caroline. 
Sir George Vigors and Mrs. Clive were becoming 
names commonly linked together by our own 
people; and Mr. Argyle, who treated me with 
the sincerity of an old and personal friend, told 
me that our approaching marriage was generally 
reported in my cousin's circle of society. 

I was occupied one morning with some papers 
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and reports. George was reading idly, while 
stretched at full length upon the sofa; glanc* 
ing every other minute at me, as he uttered 
undertoned ejaculations of amazement at my 
indefatigableness, stopping in the middle of the 
words to rest ; when Dora's entrance offered him 
a new source of amusement. 

^'May I teach Dora a passage of Scripture, 
Bhoda ? ^' he asked, gravely. 

" Certainly, George/' I answered, without look- 
ing up from my writing. 

'^ Do you go to church, Dora ? " he inquired. 

" Yes, every Sunday morning,'' said the child. 
^^ Mamma and Dola sit in a large box, and Dola 
goes to sleep." 

" A very sensible arrangement," replied George ; 
" I do the same often, Dora. You know Mr. 
Mitchell, who comes so often to see mamma? 
Well, he is going to preach at your church next 
Sunday, and I want you to learn the text, that 
you may say it very often to mamma. Listen 
with all your might,. Dora. ' Who can find a 
virtuous woman? her price is above rubies.' " 

" Oh George ! " I cried, " Mr. Mitchell is never 
going to preach from such a text !" 
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'^ He is/' he replied^ with a shout of laughter. 
" He dined with me last nighty and read his sermon 
afterwards. Everybody will know it as a glowing 
panegyric of you. T shall certainly come to Under- 
dale, to hear it from the pulpit/* 

^^ But you must tell him he cannot preach any 
such sermon/* I said^ laughing in spite of my 
vexation. '^ In a place like the Dale it will make 
me the common talk. You must stop it in time, 
George." 

" I cannot/* answered George ; " Mitchell 
bound me over to secrecy, but the temptation 
was too strong for me^ when I saw you wrapped 
up in those papers and reports of Bruin's. I 
hoped you would go into a passion. I dare 
not own to having told you." 

" Why did he read it to you ? " I asked. 

" He asked my approbation^ or rather my per- 
mission, to preach it/' said George; "Mitchell' 
never forgets who has the living of Rockton in 
his gift.'' 

A little qualm of anger ruffled my spirit, both 
at the words and the tones of Sir George Vigors. 
There was a tacit appropriation of right in me 
which touched a spring of resentment. I spoke 
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to him in the decisive tone of one about to enter 
upon a close conversation — a painful one it might 
be^ but my words had no apparent connection 
with the speech which called them forth. 

" George," I said, " do you remember the first 
time you ever spoke to me?" 

George started from his lounging attitude as if 
a shell had fallen into our quiet room, and he 
gazed at me with an earnest and deprecating 
look. For a moment or two I covered my face 
with both my hands, while I recalled shudder- 
ingly the hateful memories of the past; then 
I lifted up my head, with an inexorable decision 
upon my pale face. 

'^ Don^t speak of it, Rhoda," he cried. " I 
trusted that you had forgotten it/^ 

" I shall never forget it,'^ I answered ; " it is a 
hateful scene to remember, but I can never blot 
it out altogether. It was after midnight, and I 
had been waiting for Edward to come home for 
two or three hours, when you, and he, and Cap- 
tain Avercombe, burst into the house uproariously, 
all of you more or less intoxicated. You had 
been gambling, and you swore that Edward had 
played dishonourably. Do you remember that 
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you struck at him^ and the blow fell upon me, as 
I ran in between you to implore you to leave 
Edward, and go borne ? '' 

'^ Bhoda/' he exclaimed, with an expression of 
the deepest shame, ^' I would give ten years out 
of my life to blot that time out of your memory. 
There is no penp^nce I would not undergo if I 
were sure you would cease to remember it/' 

" I never can, dear George/' I said, with tears ; 
''we have known each other too well. George, 
George, I saw you at other times ; Edward talked 
freely about you. You know that I know you 
too well." 

'' Rhoda,'' he replied, '' I would rather die now 
in your presence, than hear you speak of those 
times, and see the anguish it is to you to recall 
them. There is not a man of my class who has 
led a better life than myself j but for you to have 
known, to have been a witness of my worst 
follies, overwhelms me with shame. It is this 
that has stopped my mouth when I would have 
spoken of my love for you, and besought you to 
be my wife. It has made me feel like a villain 
and hypocrite in your presence; but it has in- 
vested you with the authority of a guardian 
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angel, from whom my sins were not concealed, 
but who still regarded me with compassion and 
kindness/' 

" You love me," I said, moumfnlly ; " but don't 
you understand, cannot you feel, that if I ever 
married again, it must be to some one who is fully 
and utterly the opposite to Edward, K possible, 
he ought almost to speak another language. I 
abhor that past life; I loathe it. Everything 
which brings it back to my mind is an agony 
to me. Even when you use a chance phrase 
which he was in the' habit of speaking, I shrink 
from you in pain." 

'^ These four years," said George, " I have been 
leading quite a different life; partly because of 
my poor mother's sudden death, but chiefly for 
your sake, hoping to make myself worthy of you. 
In truth, Rhoda, I have laid myself open to ridi- 
cule, simply that I might not do a thing which 
would shock you if you knew of it. Your scruples 
are overstrained. If you persist in them, you can 
never marry in your own rank.'' 

" In all probability I shall not marry again," 
I answered, somewhat pettishly ; " you and Mr. 
Clive seem agreed in supposing I shall be married. 
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whether I choose or not. And if I did marrj^ I 
value rank as nothing against goodness. But^ 
dear George, listen patiently to me, and remember 
that you are my only kinsman, and how much 
any alienation from you would grieve me. Don't 
forsake me altogether, though I am compelled to 
say that, knowing you as I do, I could never 
become vour wife. Never ! " 

I reiterated the last word in a tone of abso- 
lute decision. He remained perfectly silent for 
some minutes, with his eyes fastened upon my 
troubled face. He could not fail to see how 
painful the effort to speak had been, and how I 
dreaded the possibility of having offended him 
irrevocably; but when I tried to address him 
again, more urgently and with greater tenderness, 
he stopped me. 

^' Stay a while, Rhoda,'' he said, " I must get 
that idea fairly into my head, before I hear any- 
thing more.*' 

He left me abruptly, and through the open 
window I watched him pacing along the terrace, 
slowly and dejectedly, with his head bent down in 
an attitude of profound deliberation, — an aspect 
so foreign to him that I could scarcely forbear 
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smiling. He looked up to the window as he returned 
towards the house; seeing me^ he made a me- 
lancholy attempt at a smile^ and touched his fore- 
head with his finger^ to intimate that the idea was 
gradually effecting a lodgment there. Then he 
seated himself on the parapet^ took out his cigar- 
case^ lighted a cigar^ and smoked doggedly for 
half an hour. At last he returned to me^ and 
I made room for him to sit beside me on the sofa. 

" Well, my dearest cousin," he said, " I've 
been going over your life with that scoundrel, 
and I don't wonder at your decision. I must 
remind you of that time perpetually, and youVe 
had enough to bear, without my adding to your 
troubles by acting the desperate lover. Only if I 
try to get over this affair, and do get over it, as I 
suppose I shall, don't conclude that I did not 
love you very deeply and very truly, feeling as if 
you belonged of right to me." 

'^ You are very kind and good to me, George," 
I answered, taking his hand in mine ; '^ very good 
and true ; and I shall always love you dearly.'* 

" This is rather embarrassing,'' he said, with a 
dreary smile. " I could fancy that I have made 
a mistake, and that instead of saying you will 
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never be my wife, you are promising to fulfil my 
hopes. Oh, Rhoda ! I have always dreaded that 
you would say no to me. If it had not been for 
my consciousness that you knew all my worst 
follies, I could have told you long ago of my 
earnest reverence, my deep, sincere, unconquer- 
able love for you. If there is any hope that 
years could make a change, I could wait. But 
you would never have spoken thus, and re- 
minded me of the shameful past, if there was 
any love for me in your heart. There is no hope.^^ 

" No hope," I echoed. 

^^ Your husband must be the very opposite to 
Edward Clive,^' he resumed, gently, " in all his 
life ; the past, the present, and the future. In 
some things his life and mine ran in parallel 
lines. Do you know anyone who is altogether a 
contrast to him? — as opposite to him as light 
from darkness, as goodness from vice. Rhoda, 
a thought struck me on the terrace, yonder, 
which ought to have struck me before if I had 
not been both blind and conceited. You have 
not been happy lately ; you are pale and melan- 
choly now. Is it possible that you love some one 
else ? Do you love Mr. Clive ? " 

VOL. II. R 
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My drooping head and flushed face were his 
only answer. He sat still in unbroken silence, 
grasping my hand closely, until he could speak 
in his usual gay tones. 

''My sweetest Ehoda,^' he said, '^I think I 
shall go ofl" for some weeks* grouse shooting ; it 
will do me good. You have been scolding me 
lately for my idleness ; but mind that you write 
to me precisely as you used to do. I shall scru- 
tinise every word in your letters. By the way, I 
must forbid Mitchell to preach his sermon. Who 
shall find a virtuous woman, indeed? Why, if 
one does find her, ten to one she belongs to 
somebody else." 

He laughed a little, hummed an opera tune, 
and sauntered about the room for a few minutes. 
Then suddenly throwing himself upon his knees 
before me, he drew my face down to his, and kissed 
me many times, with a vehemence and passion 
which stirred all the painful memories of the 
past with a jarring touch. Before I could with- 
draw myself from his hold he had already released 
me, and without uttering another word, George 
Vigors left me. 



CHAPTER XV. 



A FEW weeks after George Vigors' departure, 
I was visited early one morning by Mr. Mitchell, 
his grey hair ruffled with haste, his mien big 
with the importance of a special communication. 
Though Dora only was with me, he begged to 
speak to me alone, and was not satisfied until I 
had sent my child away with her toys, to play 
upon the terrace in sight of my window. As usual, 
I anticipated some close cross-questioning, and I 
set myself instantly on the defensive. But for 
once I was mistaken. Mr. Mitchell was come, 
not as an inquisitor, but as an intercessor. 

" I am here, Mrs. Clive," he said, with unspeak- 
able gravity, " upon a mission of mercy, in which I 
must stretch my influence with you to the utmost. 
Ah ! if I could but move your heart, as you do 
mine, with but one ray of those dark eyes— — *' 

B 2 
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I shall be glad to do anything in my 
power," I interrupted, and I opened my purse ; 
but Mr. Mitchell waved his hand with solemn 
majesty. 

'^ Could I ask anything that does not lie in 
your power, Mrs. Clive?" he said. "The whole 
world is at your feet. But in this instance I have 
simply to appeal to the sympathies of your fine 
nature. It is not money I ask for, but pardon. 
To forgive is a luxury to a soul like yours. Pro- 
mise me that you will accede to my petition." 

" Excuse me," I answered, " I could have no 
real intention of keeping such a promise. I 
must first hear your request. It is not such an 
easy thing to forgive.^' 

"Nay,'^ he said, with elevated eyebrows, 
" surely you would welcome a returning pro- 
digal.^^ 

" I am rather afraid of prodigals," I answered^ 
" even when they are returning, as you call it. 
They never do return till they have spent all, and 
there is a mighty famine in the land. Most of 
your prodigals would do well to stay out in 
the far country, till they could come home 
decently, with shoes on their feet and a robe on 
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their shoulders. The good^ sober, homely, elder 
brother is the safer man.^' 

" Oh woman ! woman ! '* exclaimed Mr. 
Mitchell, in a parenthesis, "how inexplicable are 
thy caprices ! Mrs. Clive, I imagined that the 
softer sex opened their hearts instinctively to 
welcome a returning penitent." ' 

" But how are we to know penitence ? '^ I 
asked. 

" Mrs. Clive," he resumed, with great earnest- 
ness, " you give me credit for a discrimination of 
character. You admit that I have some know- 
ledge of human nature. Now, I stake all my 
credit upon my judgment of this individual. He 
has passed through seas of suffering ; he has been 
exposed to the fever-heat of a tropical sun ; he 
has been one of seven hundred patients in a hos- 
pital, where they died by dozens per diem ; he 
has slept in the night-wards of workhouses, 
among the off-scouring of the population ; he has 
passed days and nights without food or shelter ; 
and now he lies a suppliant at your feet, and 
cries, ' Forgive me ; I am not worthy to receive 
anything from your bountiful hands; I yearn 
only to see your face once more, and then I will 
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seek an asylum in my parish workhouse^ where 
no one knows who or what I am.* " 

He had so exactly though unconsciously caught 
the tone and manner of my former guardian, 
that I exclaimed, with a shudder, "Mr. Bil- 
lington ! '' 

"Precisely," said Mr. MitcheU, " your, innate 
sagacity has hit upon the right person at once. It 
is Mr. Billington, Mrs. Clive, who has returned 
from the distant continent of America, and 
thrown himself upon my influence and mediation 
with you. I come as his ambassador. He is a 
changed character; a reformed man. I ask you 
confidently to meet him once again, and you will 
grant him the pardon and reconciliation for which 
I plead.'' 

" When did he come back ? " I inquired, with 
unfeigned anxiety. 

'* Yesterday," replied Mr. Mitchell. '*I wa» 
spending an hour or two with Mrs. Ashworth, 
from motives of the purest charity, as you know 
she does not belong to my flock ; but her extreme 
loneliness, now Mr. Clive is away, awakes my 
compassion. By-the-by, when did you hear last 
from my friend Bruin? " 
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"I do not correspond with Mr. Clive/' I 
said. 

'^ Indeed ! Is not that a little extraordinary ? 
But to resume. As I was sayings I had called 
upon Mrs. Ashworth, and we were conversing 
together, as you and I are doing, with our 
customary confidential chit-chat, when a most 
wretched-looking object appeared at the window, 
with his face close against the panes ; a shrunken, 
weather-beaten face. His coat was in rags, and 
his bare elbows protruded through the sleeves j a 
hat broken in and brimless ; the pallor and thin- 
ness of famine upon his features. He sank down 
exhausted beneath the window, as though he had 
just strength to crawl thither and die. Mrs. 
Ashworth, with spontaneous benevolence, has- 
tened immediately to his assistance, summoning 
also her whole household to the spot. I could 
not have recognised the emaciated creature, but 
that, as we bore him into the hall, he moaned 
faintly, ^Oh, Bhoda! Rhoda!' and, upon a 
closer survev of his countenance, I traced some 
resemblance to your former guardian. I told 
Mrs. Ashworth who he was, and how he had 
injui'ed you; upon which she ordered the ser- 
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vants to carry him to a comfortable chamber, 
declaring that he had a strong claim upon her 
humanity/' 

I scarcely knew what to answer, so busy was 
my mind in pondering over this strange an- 
nouncement. The four years which had passed 
since I last saw Mr. Billington had deadened the 
feeling, both of aversion and of dread, with which 
as a girl I had once regarded liim ; yet his un- 
expected return, during Mr. dive's absence, gave 
me an ague fit of disquietude. After an em- 
phatic pause, Mr. Mitchell continued. 

" He was delirious during the night ; but this 
morning he was collected enough to give us an 
outline of his almost incredible privations, which 
we listened to with tears. Yes, Mrs. Clive, evea 
I, albeit unused to weep, was moved to tears. He 
is just come off a long and perilous voyage, 
during which they were so short of food, that 
they had biscuits only served to them, and those 
were honeycombed by worms; while of this 
nauseous fare they had but a small daily allow- 
ance. Your once reputed father, 'the glass of 
fashion, and the mould of form,' landed in England 
with only two shillings in his pocket, the alms of 
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the captain of the vessel. He has travelled pain- 
fully^ in cold, and hunger, and weakness, with but 
one paramount desire — that of seeing you once 
more before he dies. To quote his own words, 
adapted from his early readings in English his- 
tory, *Had I loved God,' he says, 'as I have 
loved Rhoda, He would not have forsaken me in 
^y gray hairs ! ' " 

In spite of my anxiety, I could not resist 
indulging myself with a hearty laugh. "He is 
positively at Burcot ! " I ejaculated, more to 
myself than to Mr. Mitchell. 

" He is at Burcot," he repeated; " that is, unless 
he has breathed his last since I left there, an 
hour ago/^ 

" It will be a long time before he breathes his 
last," I said, with another involuntary laugh. 
" But what do you wish me to do, Mr. Mitchell, 
if Mrs. Ashworth has taken him under her care? " 

" Do ? my very dear Mrs. Clive ! Ask your 
own noble nature. Will you not fly on the dove- 
like wings of peace to assure him of your forgive- 
ness ? " 

*' But Mrs. Ashworth ? " I said, in a question- 
ing tone. 
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"She expects you to obey his summons, '^ re- 
plied Mr. Mitchell, with great solemnity : '^ before 
the great enemy Death all enmities are at truce. 
Oh, Death ! grand foe ! thy touch, which dissolves 
this frail tenement, invests the dying form, how- 
ever aged or humble, with a nobility and autho- 
rity that none can gainsay. Mrs. Olive, Mr. 
Billington summons you to his dying pillow, 
and Mrs. Ashworth has no desire to oppose his 
will.^' 

Neither had I any desire to oppose his will. 
It would be imperatively necessary for me to see 
Mr. Billington sooner or later, and my curiosity 
prompted me to see him at once. I had no faith 
in his threatened dissolution, but it was possible 
that his simulation of dying penitence would 
render our first interview less embarrassing than 
under other circumstances. I consented to return 
with Mr. Mitchel. Upon reaching Burcot, I 
was conducted at once to the chamber of the dying 
man. Mrs. Ashworth was seated beside hispillow, 
with a hymn-book in her hand, out of which she 
read appropriate verses from time to time, as he 
opened his heavy and languid eyes. To me, 
however, more incredulous than his benefactors. 
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Mr. Billington did not appear so near death as 
they supposed. He was haggard and colourless^ 
and his face was meagre; but there was too 
great a mobility in the mouth and eyelids to 
indicate the rigidity of a mortal change. I felt 
certain that he both saw and heard my entrance ; 
but he relapsed instantly into a state of uncon- 
sciousness ; and I took a seat^ in obedience to a 
gesture of Mrs. Ashworth^s, to await his next 
conscious interval. Mrs. Ashworth was absorbed 
in the contemplation of the spectacle before her ; 
large tears gathered slowly in her eyes, and 
rolled unheeded down her cheeks ; while I, more 
interested in watching her than him, was able to 
do so without diverting her attention for an 
instant. It was evident that she had suffered 
deeply during the last few weeks; and her 
trembling hands — hands that had once been as 
firm as iron — betokened the weakening of her 
strong nerves. 

After a tedious interval, Mr. Billington re- 
turned to life. At the first symptom she was 
beside him, pouring small sips of brandy through 
his almost clenched teeth, until he allowed him- 
self to revive a little ; and gazing with a vacant 
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air about the room^ he recognised me with a 
dramatic start. 

"Rhoda!^^ he cried, faintly, but ardently, 
'* let me speak to you before I am gone. I am a 
changed character I My sufferings have brought 
me to a sense of my crimes." 

"I am very glad to hear it," I said. " I dare- 
say you feel that your sufferings have not been 
greater than your sins, however great they may 
have been. You have been a very wicked man/' 

Mr. Billington s languid eyes glared upon me 
for a moment ; and Mrs. Ashworth groaned. 

" A very wicked man,^' I reiterated, with in- 
creased hardihood; for was I not Mrs. Clive? 
and what could this miserable creature do to 
harm me ? '^ I need not tell you your crimes. 
They are too many to be numbered; but Mr. 
Mitchell pledges himself for your true repent- 



ance.'^ 



'' But it is too late for me to retrieve the past,^' 
he said. '' Had a just Providence allotted to me 
a further term of life, it should have been my 
aim to prove to all, even to my vilest associates, 
that I am another being. But it is too late.^' 

" I really do not think you are so iU,^' I an- 
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swered, cheerfully. '^No doubt your strength 
is very much reduced ; but does Dr. Humphreys 
think there is any actual disease ? " 

Mr. Billington closed his eyes feebly, and Mrs. 
Ash worth replied for him. 

" He is dying, Mrs. Clive," she said, in a tone 
of anger. '^ I have sent for Dr. Humphreys, and 
he is waiting below until the poor man can make 
up his mind to see him. A minute or two before 
you came he begged that he might not be dis- 
turbed until he had been reconciled to you. He 
must husband his strength for that, he said." 

" Rhoda/^ murmured Mr. Billington, " I wish 
to warn you — to counsel you. Your pride and 
ingratitude were ever a source of anxiety to me ; 
I trust you have conquered them. I humbly 
hope that you have manifested neither towards 
this Christian lady, to whom I shall owe my life, 
if I should survive." 

'^ Mrs. Edward owes no gratitude to me," said 
Mrs. Ashworth, honestly. 

"Ah, madam! " he replied, "it is your good- 
ness that speaks ; but Bhoda was a beggar, and 
you took her in. I trust that she does not with- 
hold from you the gratitude you reject ? " 
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" I agree with Mrs. Ashworth, that I owe her 
none/' I said. 

" Alas ! alas ! " he cried, " you have fulfilled 
the fatal promise of your early years. Beautiful 
creature — ^you have a heart as hard as a mill-> 
stone ! To your father, to your husband, to your 
benefactress, you are alike obdurate and un- 
grateful. Listen, Rhoda, to the words of a 
dying man." 

'^ But you are not dying,'' I interrupted, im- 
patiently ; " you are very weak and ill, I dare- 
say; but if you were near death, I think even 
you would remember your own sins rather than 
mine. Instead of wasting your little strength in 
fruitless talk, take the rest and medicine you 
need. I shall send Dr. Humphreys up stairs at 
once." 

I turned away, without waiting for a reply, and 
left the nurse and the patient to themselves. 
While Dr. Humphreys was visiting Mr. Billing- 
ton, I strolled through the long saloons, dimly 
lighted by a shutter being opened here and 
there ; but I saw nothing of the costly paintings 
upon the walls which had once been weariedly 
studied by me. Every now and then I laughed 
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aloud at the thought of Mr. Billington being at 
Burcot ; and each mirror which I passed showed 
me a face more full of mirth than any I had seen 
for a long time past. I was no longer afraid of 
him; and the very transparency of his artifices 
made me feel altogether at ease. I even began 
to entertain a contemptuous pity for him; and 
certainly it was no subject of displeasure to me 
that it was Mrs. Ashworth upon whom he was 
imposing. The hard^ proud, arrogant woman was 
no bad dupe for the crafty and subtle adventurer ; 
I would not allow him to prey too long upon 
her, if she would receive my testimony against 
him. I luxuriated a little in the idea of Mrs. 
Ashworth's humiliation. 

; It was not long before Dr. Humphreys joined 
me, and confirmed my opinion that Mr. Billing- 
ton was not by any means near a speedy dissolu- 
tion. He was, however, really ill; too ill to 
be removed for some weeks. Mrs. Ashworth, 
whose natural element was the authority of a 
nurse, tended him with untiring assiduity. It 
was a break in the duU monotony of her exist- 
ence; and the clever histories, all more or less 
fabulous, with which Mr. Billington wiled away 
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the tedium of a sick room, were exactly such as 
suited her strong but untaught imagination. I 
considered it my duty to call frequently ; but my 
visits occupied only a short time of the many 
hours during which they were constantly to- 
gether; and I perceived, with ludicrous dismay, 
the steadily increasing influence which Mr. Bil- 
lington was acquiring over the mind of Mrs. 
Ash worth. 

Mr. Billington persisted in his professions of 
repentance, until even I was staggered. Yet it 
was both a surprise and an annoyance to me 
when Mary Allen informed me that he had made 
his appearance in the character of a reformed 
penitent at the chapel which Mrs. Ashworth 
attended. In the course of a few weeks he was 
admitted into communion with the congregation, 
and was permitted to exercise his indisputable 
gift of ready speech in extempore addresses, 
which stamped him at once, and finally, as a 
changed character. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Even to me it became a question whether Mr. 
Billington was a hypocrite or not. Repentance 
is not a substance which can be measured or 
weighed, nor a creature whose growth can be 
marked with unerring accuracy. My guardian's 
conduct was changed, and it seemed only fair 
to suppose that his character was changed also. 
At first I was somewhat afraid that he would 
resume his old practices in our neighbourhood, 
making my name his passport; but upon his 
recovery he manifested no symptom of a desire 
to resume his vagabondising career. He had 
suffered enough to bring him to new views of 
life j and he was now more than fifty years old, 
with a creeping on of the infirmities of age. He 
might well be willing to enter upon a better and 
quieter course of living just within the charmed 

VOL. II. 8 
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circle of our wealth and reputation, if he could 
only obtain Mr. Olive's credence of his reforma- 
tion. Mr. Clive, I supposed, knew nothing of 
his residence at Burcot. I did not correspond 
with him ; and from time to time Mrs. Ashworth 
had put oflf communicating the news to him, 
until it had become almost impossible to say 
she had entertained a guest under his roof un- 
known to him for several weeks. Mr. Billington 
had brought about a singular condition of 
peace between Mrs. Ashworth and me, almost 
amounting to cordialty ; manifested in regu- 
larly exchanged visits, and in more unrestrained 
conversations than we had ever held together 
before. She would even bring me Mr. Olive's 
letters to herself; letters which kept me informed 
of all his movements. 

There was one thing alone which displeased 
me in Mr. Billington^s reformed manners. He 
assumed no kind of authority over me; but he 
endeavoured, with all his old craft, to extract 
from pe all I knew of Mr. Olive and Mrs. Ash- 
worth, and my sentiments towards both of them. 
Though Mr. Mitchell was beginning to feel some 
degree of jealousy towards him, he held long and 
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confidential commnnications with him, from 
which Mr. Billington gained a knowledge of the 
suspicions which filled Mr. Mitchell's mind. 
That these had some weight with him was evi- 
dent, for he redoubled his eflforts to gain Simeon 
Ford's friendship ; before long the simple- 
minded old labourer and the shrewd adventurer, 
in his new character as a penitent, became fre- 
quent companions. 

"Do you correspond with Mr. Clive, Rhoda?" 
asked Mr. Billington one day, with a directness 
which I could not evade. 

" No," I answered. 

'^ Rhoda," he continued, " I have no right to 
ask you any question, after having suffered you 
to fall into the hands of a reprobate. Alas ! how 
bitterly do I still repent it I But will you not 
tell me, my dear adopted child, whether you love 
Mr. Chve ? '' 

*' Certainly," I said, coldly. ''Mr. Clive has 
always been most generous to me.'' 

" My child," resumed Mr. Billington, in a tone 

of mild reproach, " you distrust me still, and I 

deserve it. Mrs. Ashworth has told me all that 

has passed between you and Mr, Clive; all, 

I 2 
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Rboda. I no longer wonder at his absence; but 
how long is it to last ? Do you not know that 
his presence is greatly needed here among his 
people ? Already there is a certain spirit of dis- 
content and disorder creeping through the ranks 
of his workmen. He ought not to absent himself 
too long/' 

He waited for a moment as if to give me time 
to reply, but I went on diligently with my 
sewing. 

" More than this/' he continued; ^' there is very- 
little doubt that we shall soon be called upon to 
elect a member for the borough of Sudbury. 
There would not be a shadow of uncertainty as 
to Mr. Clive being returned, for there is not a 
man in all Underdale and Cradley but would 
vote for him. Has he no ambition? Have 
you no ambition for him, Rhoda ? Does not 
your very gratitude bid your heart bound with 
desire to see him among the legislators of his 
country ? He would return if you would write 
to him, so Mrs. Ashworth tells me.^' 

" Yes/' I said, my face flushing, and my hands 
trembling, " if I would write, and make him be- 
lieve what is not true." 
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''Then you do love him ! " replied Mr. Billing- 
ton^ triumphantly. " But what is the reason of this 
singular conduct upon his part ? Both Mrs. Ash- 
worth and Simeon Ford assure me of his devoted 
attachment to you ; and I could not believe you 
so blind to your own interests as to be indiflFerent 
to him. What is it, Rhoda ? What would be- 
come of you, and of our darling little Dora, if 
Mr. Clive married, and the baronial mansion of 
Burcot owned another mistress ? Do you under- 
stand Mr. dive's conduct ? " 

*' Yes," I said, with some bitterness ; '* he is 
jealous of Dora j jealous of my little child. He 
wants me to prove my love to him by caring less 
for her. I cannot bear to believe him guilty of 
such a paltry feeling. It is the one fault in him. 
He is so good, and strong, and great ; and yet he 
is jealous of my little child/^ 

" My dear," replied Mr. Billington, oracularly, 
" every man is jealous. Yoxx must not set your 
affections too closely upon this child; and yet 
I can scarcely blame you. Look at her now, 
Rhoda, peeping round the curtain at us I What 
a perfect loveliness ! Come here to me^ my little 
pet^ and tell me what your name is.*' 
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"Dola Ive/' answered my daughter, as she 
came to me^ and leaned against me with her arm 
upon my lap. 

" Dora Clive, my little maiden/^ said Mr. Bil- 
lington ; " say it after me, Do-ra Cl-clive. Now 
try your best, and I will give you a ride on my 
shoulder." 

" Dola Ive," she repeated, with great delibera- 
tion and triumph ; as though she had caught 
the right pronunciation ; we both laughed hear- 
tily, and Mr. Billington carried her oflf on his 
shoulder to give her the promised ride in the 
garden. 

The year declined in peace and quietness, and 
seclusion. A hundred times a dav I wanted Mr. 
Clive, and longed for the sound of his voice and 
footstep in the house; but I was by no means 
miserable or forlorn. I had no thought of writ- 
ing to him, if my letters must needs convey to 
him the tacit assurance that I felt no more regard 
for him than in times past. George Vigors had 
gone from the Highlands to Rome, and saw Mr. 
Clive daily, and to him I wrote frequently; 
always with the feeling that it was possible Bruin 
would see my letters, and learn from them how 
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great a loss his voluntary exile was to me^ and to 
the whole number of our people. To George, 
also, after the lapse of some time, I commu- 
nicated the fact of Mr. BiUington's return, and 
his residence at Burcot. Somewhat to my dis- 
may Mr. Clive immediately commissioned Mr. 
Argyle to enter into an arrangement with Mr. 
Billington to quit the neighbourhood altogether, 
on condition of a certain weekly allowance being 
made to him. Mr. Billington appealed piteously 
to me, with tears of distress; pleaded that he 
was growing old, and could not bear the thought 
of leaving me for ever ; and caressed Dora with 
«uch sadness that I promised to intercede on his 
behalf. Perhaps part of my willingness to inter- 
<;ede for Mr. Billington arose from the necessity 
of writing to Mr. Clive. I would not address 
a letter to him. I would only add a postscript 
to one of Mrs. Ashworth's, in which she spoke of 
the positive reformation of our returned prodigal, 
and of the esteem in which he was held by the 
ministers and congregation at Cradley. Neither 
of us was sorry to have an opportunity of showing 
to Mr. Clive the amicable relationship existing 
between us. I remembered how he had once 
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said that lie looked for a line or two from me in 
his aunt's letters; and was disappointed. Now 
he should have a postscript in my own hand, 
signed with my own name, ^'Rhoda Clive.** 
How would Bruin answer it ? 

It was answered by George Vigors in person, 
who returned armed with full authority to hunt 
our prot^g^, the pet penitent of Mrs. Ashworth, 
and Mr. Mitchell, and Simeon Ford, from the 
neighbourhood, and even from the county. 
George came to the Old Hall to bring me the 
news of our unsuccessful efforts at mediation, 
before communicating it to anybody else. 

" Mr. Clive," he said, striving to soften the 
harshness of the refusal, ''is distressed at being 
compelled to refuse you anything, Rhoda. Be- 
lieve me, he is really and deeply grieved ; but he 
says he could not bear the idea of Billington 
being in the same county as yourself, while he is 
absent. If the fellow is penitent, let him do 
penance. It is all very well to be reformed 
if you get into snug quarters by it, and are 
fondled and favoured by a lot of forgiving 
women.'' 

" But Mr. Clive should have let my intercession 
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count for something/^ I said^ with an air of dis- 
appointment and resentment. 

" He did," said George, earnestly; " he was so 
distressed and perplexed, that I offered to come 
over for him, and explain everything to you. He 
says that if Billington consents willingly to 
leave the county, he will do anything he can 
for him ; he would even meet him himself, any- 
where he pleases, to make any arrangement with 
him that he can. But as long as he is out of 
England, he must have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that you are safe. If any trouble should 
befall you, he would never cease to regret his 
selfish absence.'* 

" How long will Mr. Clive remain away, 
George VI asked. 

" Rhoda," he answered, " I cannot compre- 
hend either of you. I feel as if I had a right to 
speak to you as freely as a brother. May I do 
so now?*^ 

*' With all my heart, dear George,'^ I answered, 
hiding my face behind a hand-screen. 

" When I was in Scotland,*' said George, in a 
low voice, " I thought over the last four years, 
until I fully understood how you and Mr. Clive 
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could not fail to love one another. Tour love I 
was sure of; I began to fancy Mr. Clive had 
quitted the field on my account, without making 
the discovery I had done. Here were both 
you and Caroline wasting your charms for the 
sake of one individual. It was unpleasant and 
unsatisfactory, to say the least of it. If Clive 
only came to some sort of a settlement, Caroline, 
at least, might give up the hope of Burcot, and 
turn her thoughts elsewhere. I could not bear to 
think of you both pining away.'' 

" I should not pine away for any one, Greorge,*' 
I said. 

"So I see,*' continued George; ''you are as 
bonny, and nearly as merry, as when Clive came 
here daily. But you did not look so when I left 
you; and Caroline was awful, and wanted Dr. Hum- 
phreys to order her abroad. Well, I tracked out 
Clive to an out-of-the-way hole in Rome, where 
he is studying Italian, as if he were going to get 
his living as a language master. He ^asked a 
thousand questions, about Dora, and Caroline, and 
Bruinness, but he never mentioned your name. 
I considered it a symptom/' 

George paused, as though expecting me to ask 
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some question, but I only moved my chair further 
from the fire, and put up my screen again be- 
tween him and my burning face. 

"It was a decided symptom/* he continued, 
^' that he cared more for you than for all the rest. 
So I tried to assume the happiness of an accepted 
lover ; told him I had declared my love to you, 
and was about to say that you had loved me ; as 
you have, Bhoda, haven^t you? when I broke 
down all at once, and told him everything, and 
he '' 

''What did he say? " I asked, as George fal- 
tered. 

'' He said many wise and kind things to com- 
fort me ; for I had need of comfort just then. I 
had never heard or uttered your name since I 
left home ; and I had been trying to speak as I 
might have spoken under very different circum- 
stances. Somehow my heart failed me altogether 
when I had to talk of Rhoda/' 

''Dear Gteorge," I cried, "you do not know 
how sorry I am. My dearest cousin, I will 
try '' 

" Hush ! " he interrupted, " don't promise any- 
thing which you cannot perform. I should be 
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too willing to believe it just now. Mr. Clive 
added that bis greatest desire was to hear that 
you loved some one who was worthy of you, and 
until he did be should not return to live at 
Underdale or Burcot.^* 

^'But, George/' I replied, "pi^obably I shall 
not love anyone/' 

'^ I told him so, Rhoda ; and I said more. I 
assured him that you loved him. He objected 
his age, his extreme gravity of disposition ; and 
other circumstances, but when I set all his objec- 
tions aside, he said — " If Rhoda loves me, God 
comfort us both ; there is no possibility of our 
marriage I ' " 

"Now, my dear cousin,'' continued George, 
after a long silence; "I believe Mr. Clive in- 
tended me to tell vou this. He does not wish 
you to waste your spirits and your happi- 
ness in idle fancies, as so many girls dream 
away their youth. He said often that he hoped 
you would enter more readily into the society of 
your own rank, where you might find some 
agreeable companionships. It has been a pain to 
me to speak of this; but I have given you 
another reason for conquering your own heart. 
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We will never mention it again to one 
another/' 

But this communication, so far from having the 
eflfect which George Vigors desired, only served 
to rivet my thoughts and regard more completely 
upon Mr. Clive. I discoyered that there had 
been a hope lingering in my heart that he would 
grow weary of his exile, and return to me and my 
child, to accept the love which it was in my 
power to give to him. Why should he not be satis- 
fied with it ? It was very true, very simple, very 
strong. What more could he want? What 
tyrannous exigency was there in this man's 
heart, that he should demand such sole and un- 
divided devotion from mine ? And he would not 
come home again, lest he should be tempted to 
accept a smaller gift than that which he required. 
I began to regret with vain lamentations the 
protection that was withdrawn from me; the 
companionship which had been so pleasant to me. 
A feverish impatience to see him took possession 
of me. In the long winter evenings, when Dora 
was in bed, and I sat alone in my sitting-room, 
which had been so long unvisited by him, my 
reveries were full of him ; any slight, unusual 
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disturbance in the house, the shutting of a door^ 
or Mary^s treble voice speaking in the hall^ made 
me tremble with the hope that he was come back 
suddenly. How many times I started up to 
meet him at the door! And with what heart- 
sickness I remembered the many leagues which 
divided us ; and, more impassable than any bar- 
rier of distance, the irrefragable decision of his 
absolute will. Would anything be strong enough 
to conquer it 7 

Mr. Billington bade us farewell sorrowfully, 
with repeated promises that he would endeavour 
to find some method of gaining an honest 
livelihood; that he might at once free himself 
from the obligation of Mr. Clivers reluctant 
charity, and also give to him an unquestionable 
proof of the reality of his reformation. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



From the lowest terrace of the gardens of the 
Old HaU^ a path led into a dense coppice^ which 
bore the appropriate name of the Wilderness. 
Many years ago it had been planted with forest 
trees^ but the thin layer of soil above the lime- 
stone rock had been unfavourable to their 
growth, and their gnarled and stunted trunks 
were crowded by a luxuriant profusion of low 
shrubs and brushwood. There grew taU wands 
of mountain-ash; smooth^ delicate^ trembling 
birches ; sturdy dark-green hazel bushes ; under 
whose moist shadow flourished jungles of ling, 
and gorse, and purple heath, and tangles of 
bracken fern, and wild bramble-roses. Here and 
there, hidden by the treacherous prodigality of 
the underwood, there lay deep, dry hollows, 
cauldron - shaped, into which thousands of 
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withered leaves were gathered^ and into which 
the dormice crept to sleep their winter sleep. 
For a mile or so the coppice belted the hill 
along the margin of the river which flowed 
through the dale^ then extending upwards to 
the confines of the coal-field^ trenched upon 
the bare and barren table-land^ and scattered 
over the nearer banks of shale a slender sprink- 
ling of pioneer grasses and yellow coltsfoot. 
Here there still remained the open shafts of old 
mines^ half filled with water^ down which Dora 
and I were wont to peer cautiously, to catch the 
distant twinkling of the light upon the water, like 
an imprisoned star looking mournfully up to its 
lost home in the heavens. Or to please my little 
daughter I sometimes flung heavy stones down 
the unmeasured depths, that she might listen to 
the hollow reverberations and the sullen splash. 
Nearer home there rose almost perpendicularly 
from the river a crag of limestone, which had 
been quarried out in deep clefts and fissures, 
projecting shelves, and sharp pinnacles, until 
it resembled curiously an ancient ruin; while 
beneath it a tunnel had been bored into the 
heart of the hill leading far away into dark 
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caverns^ where shallow pools^ unvisited by the 
light of day^ eddied in tiny whirlpools under the 
ceaseless fall of water drops, which crept slowly 
to them through the rocks above. It was said 
that this old quarry stretched in low passages 
from its entrance near the river, almost as far as 
the coal-mines ; but in the more distant galleries 
the props had long since been removed, and no 
one cared to penetrate the gloomy shaft beyond 
the few yards through which Dora and I some- 
times ventured. Both in summer and winter the 
Wilderness was full of dangers for a child, though 
the Dale children played there fearlessly ; to pre- 
vent Dora from straying into its perilous paths 
alone, Mr. Clive had placed a gate at the entrance, 
which closed with a spring too strong for her 
feeble fingers to unfasten. 

But the Wilderness was our delight, both in 
summer and winter, and one morning I waa 
tying on my little daughter's scarlet cloak and hood 
for a ramble through its leafless glades, when Mrs. 
Ashworth was announced. Since the reconcilia- 
tion effected by Mr. Billington she had visited 
me frequently, and I, weary of being so long 
at variance with Bruin's aunt, made her feel 
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tbat sbe was welcome at the Old HalL I sent 
Dora to play until I was ready to accompany her, 
and then I went to Mrs. Ashworth. She was 
sitting cowering over the fire and shivering, as if 
with intense cold, while her dark eyes gHttered 
and glared fitfully from under her white eye-* 
brows. 

*' Oh Rhoda ! *^ she said, in a trembhng voice, 
*' I've had a letter from Bruin this morning, and 
I'm sure he's ill, though he does not say anything 
about it. It is terrible to have him away, and to 
live alone in that great house. All night long I 
hear steps go marching up and down the galleries 
and through the long, long sets of rooms, till I 
feel as if I should go mad. Sometimes it's Bruin's 
step, and sometimes it's Edward's. You remember 
the sound of Edward's step, so light and steady 
at times, and so heavy and dragging at others. 
You remember it ? ^' 

Yes, I remembered it well, though I had not 
recalled it to my mind for many long months. 
I did not like to think of it now ; but while we 
were both silent we listened to the patter of 
Dora's feet in the hall. 

" She is so like him,'' said Mrs. Ashworth, 
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a 'Strange expression upon her face ; ^' so like what 
he was at her age. Send her out of doors^ Bhoda— 
see how nervous I am — and then I will show you 
Bruin's letter/' 

I left her for a minute or two, while I opened 
the terrace door for Dora^ and told her to run 
about the garden until I came to her. When I 
returned^ Mrs. Ashworth was searching in her 
pocket for the promised letter. 

'^ I'm afraid I left it behind me/* she said. '^ I 
had it in my hand when I went into your dressing- 
room^ and it must have fallen there. Rhoda^ the 
great looking-glass in your room fell down last 
night without anybody having touched it. If s 
a sure sign of a death. Oh ! if anything should 
happen to Bruin^ would you not go with me^ — you 
that he loves so much; wouldn't you go if he 
was ill^ and persuade him to come home again^ 
and be happy with us once again ? ** 

She was strongly agitated, and her excited 
manner filled me with an indefinable disquietude. 
*' I could not do anything to displease Mr. Clive/' 
I said^ " but you are perhaps troubling yourself 
in vain. Did he say that he was ill ? " 

" No, no ! '' she answered^ clasping her hands 
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tightly together; ''he said he was well, but all 
last night his dog was howling, with his fiu» 
towards the east. Is Borne anywhere in the east? 
Something terrible is going to happen to him. 
Oh ! Bruin, Bruin, how could you find it in your 
heart to leave me? '' 

She rocked herself to and fro in her chair, and 
then, stooping down again over the fire, stretched 
her trembling hands towards the glowing embers. 
A sickly paleness overspread her face, and a look 
of terror was in her eyes. 

" Do not frighten yourself,*' I said soothingly ; 
'' Mr. Clive says he is well, and all these things 
which terrify you can mean nothing. You ought 
not to live so much alone. Cannot you have 
Caroline Vigors to visit you again ? Or will she 
only come when Mr. Clive is at home? '' 

" Rhoda,'' exclaimed Mrs. Ashworth, " do you 
love Bruin ? *' 

" Certainly," I answered, with the utmost 
composure. 

" What would you do for him ? *' she said : 
" what would you give up for him ? What would 
you bear for hinl ? Do you love him more than 
anything else in the world ? '' 
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" No^ no/' I answered, shaking my head and 
«miling ; '' you don't know what it is^ Mrs. Ash- 
worth, to have a child of your own/' 

For a moment the paleness became livid^ and 
her eyes glared fiercely upon me. 

'' Then/* she said, '* you are not worthy to 
be Bruin s wife, and you never will be as long 
as your child lives. Well, well! To think of 
setting a child like that above a man like Bruin ! 
Why ! he loves you, Bhoda, with such a love as 
you could never dream of. You'll never know 
how much he loves you.'' 

" I don't want to talk about it/' I answered 
sorrowfully; " I cannot understand Mr. CUve, or 
anyone else. But if you would leave me alone, 
I should be at peace." 

" Ay ! you'd be at peace," she said, with intense 
anger in her tone; "but what of me and of 
Bruin? Is he to waste his time in a foreign 
place, and die there, may be, alone and wretched, 
for the sake of a poor, silly girl like you ? Don't 
you know he's wanted at home ? and isn't the 
borough about to be open for him ? It is you 
who are disappointing every plan he laid out for 
himself." 
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'* It is not/' I replied, weary of the subject thns 
thrust upon me. *" What would you have me do, 
Mrs. Ashworthf Mr. Clivers interest is as 
dear to me as to you. I should be as glad as you 
to see him at home again. And he knows it^ but 
he will not return tojus." 

" Then let us go to him/' she said, in a soft 
and pleading voice, while she took my hand in 
both of hers, and pressed her lips caressingly 
upon it. " Oh ! my dear Bhoda, my dear girl, 
have pity upon me, and go with me to fetch 
Bruin home. If he saw you he could hold out 
no longer. Hasn't he gone away because he was 
afraid he couldn't keep his resolution if he saw 
you again ? Why ! I hearkened to him all night 
long the night before he went away, and he never 
rested from wandering up and down his room, 
and going into your rooms ; the rooms which 
belonged to Edward when he was alive. Oh, 
girl ! why did Edward ever marry you ? Or why 
did you have a child to be Bruin's heir? " 

Her voice had risen again to a high pitch of 
anger, and she flung my hand away from her; 
but then she burst into tears, and wept, and 
moaned, and rocked herself, until the old apprehen- 
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sion that she was insane returned upon me. I did 
my best to pacify her by reiterated promises that 
if Mr. Clive were ill, I would consent to accom- 
pany her to Borne. She became calmer at last, 
and implored me to return with her to Burcot, 
that I might read for myself the letter which had 
excited her so painfully. I had left her, and gone 
up-stairs to dress for my ride, before I remem- 
bered my little daughter. A keen pang of 
jealousy and self-reproach smote upon me as I 
became conscious that for a brief season she had 
been forgotten, while a rival love was being 
stirred in my heart by her enemy. Mary was 
calling her name in the garden below, and I 
opened my casement to listen for the dear sound 
of her voice, and leaned out to catch a glimpse of 
the rosy face. My ears and my eyes seemed to 
hunger for her. But there was neither sound nor 
sight to satisfy them; and I ran swiftly down to 
the terrace steps, where I had last seen her, now 
an hour ago, smiling and kissing her little hand 
to me, and joined my voice to Mary's in calling 
Dora. 

There was no answer; nor did the great house- 
dog, Bover, come bounding towards us, when I 
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called him, remembering that he was with her. I 
looked up and saw Mrs. Ashworth's face, Urid 
and haggard, glaring down upon me firom the 
window. "She stood here laughing/' I said to 
Mary, setting my feet upon the steps where her 
tiny feet had stood, as if the mere words would 
bring her back again laughing at my side. 

I remember answering Mary sharply when she 
spoke falteringly of the Wilderness, telling her 
that it was impossible for Dora to unfasten the 
gate. But already a terrible fear was over- 
shadowing me; after we had sought her on 
the terraces and in the grottoes, and found no 
trace of her, my feet were dragged reluctantly 
towards the point which I secretly dreaded — ^the 
entrance to the dangerous coppice, where we 
should have been rambling together, but for the 
unexpected arrival of Mrs. Ash worth. 

But the gate was closed, and my heart 
bounded joyfully with a sudden relief. The 
path into the Dale was near it, and I caught 
at the hope that my truant had ventured off 
alone to find her own way to the infant school 
which we visited daily. I shuddered as I passed 
the Dale pool, its treacherous waters shimmering 
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and glistening in the noon-day sun. But there 
were many children, younger and smaller than 
mine, who played about its margin every day, and 
no harm came to them. Moreover, the artizans 
were at work near at hand, and not one of them 
would have hesitated to risk his life for my 
child. I called across the resoimding water to 
ask if any of them had seen her ; but though 
they answered no, I pursued my way to the 
school. The children were just formed into a 
circle round their teacher, clapping their tiny 
hands, and singing a baby-song with their young 
voices, but there was no Dora amongst them. 
They broke ofiF their song to greet me with a 
shrill shout of welcome, such as I loved to hear 
when Dora's hand lay warm and soft in mine, 
but I could not bear it now, and I fled home- 
wards again with ever-increasing terror. 

Already the grounds of the Old Hall echoed 
with the name of Dora. The alarm had spread 
magically; troops of the workmen from the 
Dale were dispersing themselves through the 
cc^pice, or gathering together in little clusters, 
to discuss in undertones the perils to which she 
might be exposed. I knew all these too well to 
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need any information; yet I could not ke^ 
myself firom wandering from one to another^ and 
listening himgrily for every word which they 
nttered. It seemed as if we had wasted hours 
in fruitless babbling, though bands of searchers 
were even now scattered through the Wilderness. 
There could be no effective search until I was 
with them myself. 

It was mid-day ; the January sun was shining 
coldly down upon the leafless branches of the 
shrubs^ through which^ from time to time^ one 
could catch the glimmer of the river^ which 
was flowing through the valley with icy sluggish- 
ness. In the keen frosty air the voices of the 
men sounded with very clear distinctness, and 
many a chance word of fear came to my ears 
&om unseen speakers ; but I was Ustening for 
the welcome shout^ which would announce the 
successful issue of our search. When he joined 
me, I did not know, but after a while I was aware 
of George Vigors being beside me; his words, 
which had seemed inarticulate to me, like the 
words in a dream, suddenly entered into my 
brain, with sharp expUcitness and force. 

*' Go home,^' he urged ; " we will leave no place 
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unsearched. I will look everywhere myself, but 
do you stay at home until we bring the child to 
you." 

'* It is quite impossible/' I cried ; " you could 
not find her without me. Oh, George^ she has 
fallen asleep somewhere^ and Rover will never 
move^ no^ nor whine^ lest he should wake her. 
Mr. Clive has trained him to that. I wish Mr. 
Clive was here." 

" Was Rover with her ? " asked George. 

" Yes/' I said, '* no harm could come to her ; but 
he will neither move nor answer if she is asleep. 
She must be fallen asleep. I shall find her sooner 
than any of you. If I come upon the track of 
her little feet I shall know it by instinct." 

George smiled incredulously^ and I continued 
with greater eagerness, 

" You don't know. Whenever I go into a room 
where Dora is, a thrill passes through me. I hear 
her and see her when nobody else would believe 
it possible. George, she is the life of my life, 
the heart of my heart. If she had been in any 
sorrow or pain I should be conscious of it." 

But as I spoke there came across my mind, 
with keen and bitter reproach, the conversation 
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I had been holding with Mrs. Aahworth, and the 
troubling emotions which had for the time made 
me forgetful of my child. The maternal instinct 
of which I boasted had failed me then, and it 
might be that at the very moment some unknown 
danger threatened her, my treacherous heart had 
failed to apprise me of it. 

I did not dare to remember it. As I walked 
rapidly along the narrow paths, I talked to George 
of how we should find her in the shelter of some 
warm hollow, crouched among the brown leaves, 
with the sun shining full upon her through the 
bare and slender branches. I laughed aloud at 
the thought of the gladness which would follow 
after my fear. 

" DonH laugh,*' said George, with an expression 
of pain upon his face ; '' it will be better for you 
to look fairly at the danger. Dear Bhoda, this 
wood is full of dangerous places, and already she 
has been missing nearly three hours. I want 
you not to give up hope, but to prepare yourself 
for anything that may happen. You have often 
prayed ; it will be well for you to pray now/' 

We were come to an open place in the coppice, 
where the wood had been cut away for fuel. On 
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every side we could hear the crunching of the 
brittle branches^ and the rustling of dried leaves, 
under the trampling of many feet. George laid 
his hand upon my arm to arrest my hurried steps, 
and taking off his hat, stood beside me with his 
head bowed and his eyes closed, while I gazed at 
him with wide-open eyes. Why should I pray? 
I had prayed for Dora in the morning, and to 
make any further petition for her at this strange 
hour of the day, would be an acknowledgment 
that she was encompassed by unusual danger. To 
pray seemed to make the peril nearer and more 
real. " God, pity me ! '' No other words rose 
from my heart to meet the dreadful consciousness 
I was thrusting away from me. 

I went before the seekers, guiding them through 
the intricate paths which lay open to the light in 
the wintry bareness. Down into every hollow we 
peered closely, approaching each one with ever 
reviving hope, and quitting it silently and des- 
pondently as one leaves an open grave. On the 
ledges of the quarry and in its deep fissures we 
looked for her ; and the long unvisited pools in 
the caverns underground were trodden to and 
fro in their shallow beds by careful feet. It was 
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as I stood leaning against George in the sepnl** 
chral darkness of this cave, that there came to ns 
the muffled echo of a shout at the entrance. New 
energy ran through my veins. I flew towards the 
narrow arch of daylight. There stood a band of our 
people, passing from hand to hand Dora's scarlet 
hood, and pointing down a steep inclined plane 
which led down to the river-side, and which had 
been constructed for the conveyance of the lime- 
stone from the quarry to the boats. There was 
a profound stillness when I drew near to them 
and took the hood into my own hands ; but it 
was soon followed by stifled sobs and whispers, as 
they gathered round me, seeking to hide from my 
view the precipitous incline. 

*' Come, come, my men," said George, drawing 
my hand through his arm and pressing it en- 
couragingly, " we must not give up hope. Mrs. 
Clive relies upon us to restore the child to her; 
and we will not rest until we have done it. This 
incline is not steep enough for a child to roll 
down it without stopping, and if Dora has fallen 
here, she cannot be far away. Besides, there is 
a broad landing-stage at the bottom, and roads 
branching each way, into which she may have 
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wandered. The dog is with her^ wherever she 
is. Some of you go down and search along the 
banks, and see if there is any disturbance of the 
dry leaves along the side of the incline. Mrs. 
Clive, we swear to you we will seek her as if she 
was our own child. If you will go home and wait 
you shall have her, if she is in the wood, before 
the sun goes down/' 

There was a hearty but subdued response from 
the men, and I yielded to my cousin's importunate 
request that I would trust the search to them ; 
but again and again, as Mary Allen led me home- 
wards, we turned ]aside from our course to seek 
into some favourite nook. 

In the courtyard of the Old Hall were as- 
sembled groups of weeping women, talking 
volubly to every newcomer who thronged to 
the house to hear the tidings. Many of them 
had children with them, whose hands they 
clasped tightly in new-born anxiety. I could 
not pass through them to receive their sympathy. 
Even when I had gained the solitude of my room, 
I could stiU hear the Babel of many voices, and 
an increasing tumult about the house, as the 
hours passed by, and the cries of the children, to 
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which I could not close my listening ears ; but I 
had no energy to rouse myself and order the 
crowd to be dismissed. All my thoughts were 
centred upon the sun, which was sinking swiftly 
towards the frosty horizon. My child was to be 
brought home to me before it was quite down. 

But the sun went down, and darkness stole 
over the familiar landscape. The throng about 
my house melted away, and lights began to 
glimmer far and near in the windows of hill-side 
cottages, one above the other, to the summit ; 
other mothers, weeping perhaps for me, but re- 
joicing for themselves, were laying weary children 
to sleep in their warm beds, and kissing them 
with tenderer fondness, as they thought of my 
child, my delicate, feeble child, exposed to the 
biting cold of the winter's night. In the Wil- 
derness, and in the woods farther away, I could 
see the red gleam of torches blazing amidst 
the thinned growth of underwood; and calls, 
which were clearer and more thrilling in the 
stillness of the night, echoed along the valley. 
The usual repose did not settle down upon the 
Dale, and in the trees below my window the 
startled birds added a weak and fluttered chirping 
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of distress to the mournful cries which disturbed 
them. 

All the livelong night — and it seemed in its 
drawn-out anguish as long as a life to me — ^I 
wandered from room to room, from window 
to window, followed faithfully by Mary, who 
spoke to me in her simple way of Ood, and 
heaven, and the angels. There was the chair 
where Mrs. Ashworth had been sitting in the 
morning, cowering and shivering with cold;, 
the fire had burned itself out, and as I stood for 
a few minutes upon the cheerless hearth, I felt 
ice-bound by the bitter breath of the winter. 
And Dora was outside somewhere in the very 
grip of the mortal chilliness. The wind moaned 
freezingly under the gables, very low and quietly, 
and in its fitful mutterings I fancied I heard the 
faint and distant cry of my lost child. The 
instinct, of which I had spoken, assured me now 
that she was crying for me bitterly, but when I 
told Mary, she answered me only with tears. 

With the return of light the tumult about my 
dwelling began again ; and every voice of a child 
smote upon my brain with the torture of wearied 
yet renewed suspense. Already the past day 
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was removed a century back ; and its incidents 
appeared dim and hard to be remembered. I 
felt as if the sound of Dora*s voice would be 
strange to my ears. I could not recall its tones^ 
or the features of her face. I begged of Mary 
to describe her to me^ to tell me what my little 
child was like ; but again^ as before^ she answered 
me only with silent tears. 

Then suddenly upon my vague and listless 
reverie there sounded a sharp loud shout from the 
people about the door, a cry of " Rover ! " I 
heard it as I had once heard the cry of " Day- 
break ! '* from George Vigors* lips. I stretched 
out my aching and trembling arms to snatch 
Dora to me. I tried to move towards the door, 
which remained unopened, but the silence which 
followed the shout benumbed me. I must wait 
a minute or two while Mary fetched her to me. 

She came back quickly with only George Vigors 
with her, and the dog creeping in at his heels* 
So worn and weary-looking was George, so 
depressed and hopeless, that my heart stood still, 
and my limbs grew numb. He took Mary's place 
at my side, and looked sadly into my eyes, which 
were fastened in speechless inquiry upon him. 
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^'Dearest Rhoda/' he began; "I have been 
thinking how I could soften the intelligence I 
have to brings but I knew it could not be 
softened. I think you could never understand 
any words but the simplest about our little 
child. Rhoda, I would rather march np to the 
mouth of a loaded cannon than be the bearer of 
this news. My dear cousin^ cannot you guess 
what I have to say ? *' 

I gazed at him with unblenching eyes. His 
words sounded like the utterance of some foreign 
tongue, though I had a vague comprehension of 
their meaning. What was the use of George 
Vigors talking to me? I was waiting to hear 
the only intelligible voice in the world; the lisp 
and prattle of my lost child. 

" Bhoda," exclaimed George, " turn your eyes 
away, or shut them. Why do you not tremble 
or faint ? Do anything but look at me with those 
unmeaning, wide-open eyes. Speak to me; rave at 
me; but don't sit still and say nothing, in this way. ' 

'^ Where is Dora ? " asked Mary, who saw my 
lips move, though no sound came from my parched 
throat; and she guessed instinctively what I 
was striving to say. 

U 2 
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" We found Rover down the river," answered 
George, " more than a mile away ; his feet were 
entangled fast among the withered reeds on the 
osier bed in the middle of the stream. We heard 
him baying far away, and we found him at last. 
We pushed across in a boat, but the dog was 
alone, only between his fore-paws was a bit of 
scarlet stuff torn out of a frock/' 

" But Dora ? " cried Mary. 

" There is no other trace of her,*' he continued^ 
looking steadily at me; "the river is swollen with 
the rains, and the current is very rapid. It is 
best for you to hear all at once, my poor girl — my 
poor^ unhappy cousin. Dora is carried away by 
the stream, and there is no hope that we shaU 
find even the little lifeless body.'' 

The words seemed to penetrate no further than 
my ears; they made no impression upon my 
brain. But suddenly I heard a mingling of sweet 
sounds ; the pattering of Dora's little feet in the 
hall, her shrill call under my window, her happy, 
ringing laugh, the music of her voice singing some 
baby-song, and the solemn tones in which she 
whispered her childish prayers morning and 
evening at my knee. My eyes, still riveted 
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upon my cousin's face^ were conscious of his 
sorrowful gaze; but my ears were filled with 
glad assurances of the little one's presence in my 
home. 

'^ I hear Dora on the stairs/' I cried ; ^^ Mary, 
don't you hear the footsteps coming down, one 
by one ? *' 

^'Rhoda/' said Greorge, distinctly, "Dora is 
dead." 

"Dead ! " I repeated; " and yet she is laughing 
in the hall ! It is not three minutes since I was 
tying on her hood. The kitchen clock struck 
ten while I did it. Hark ! the Dale clock is 
striking ten now." 

" That was yesterday morning/' he answered ; 
^^ a whole day and night have passed since then, 
and no one has seen her all that time. I think, 
Rhoda, it was yesterday." 

*• Yesterday ! " I said, weariedly ; "I don't 
know what you are talking about. I wonder if 
anybody has looked up-stairs, Mary ? Dora some- 
times climbs on to my bed and falls asleep there 
I should like to go and see for myself, if George 
did not keep me here talking.^' 

" I will not keep you any longer," he replied, 
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my handa ; ^ go and look, Hhoda. Only^ 
irhen yoa do not find the child^ try to nnderataad 
that she has been taken firom yon by God." 

I crossed the hall languidly. The porch-door 
was open. In the court beyond I saw a mass 
Cft anxious and moumfol £ices, all turned towards 
me with glances of awed compassion, as though 
I were doomed to some terrible calamity, and 
this was their last look of impotent sympathy. 
Slowly up the oaken staircase, with my heart still 
numb and heary, my faDing feet bore me to my 
room; but when I saw the cot empty, and no 
child nestling upon my own pillow, life seemed 
ended for me for erer. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



Dead I Not Dora^ but myself^ if an unbroken 
blankness^ a torpor^ a sealing of the senses against 
all perception of outer life^ a benumbed lethargy 
of spirit^ be death. Somewhere^ in the safe and 
blissful centre of the universe of 6od^ near to the 
very fount of being, my child lived in more sub- 
lime consciousness and fulness of life; but my 
wounded nature, violently dissevered from hers, 
was flung far away into a shapeless chaos, and 
day after day sank deeper into its dreaded abyss. 
But I could still dream, and with singular co- 
herence. Dora came back to me in my sleep^ 
and my visions of her, with their strange con- 
tinuity, assumed for me the substantiality of 
which life seemed to be bereft. Daring my few 
waking hours, which I passed in my own dark- 
ened rooms and in profound silence, I shrank 
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from anj disturbance and interruption, lest the 
slender thread of fancy, to which T clung with 
the persistence of despair, should be snapped 
asunder. I was no longer sensible of cold or 
heat, of light or darkness. With closed eyes and 
hidden face I brooded over the last dream of my 
child, and waited for the hour when the blessed 
vision would return. I knew that some one was 
caring for me, but I dared not rouse myself to 
take any notice of Mary AUen^s tenderness, or of 
Dr. Humphreys* loud remonstrances and threats. 
If I answered them, or looked into their faces, I 
felt that I should lose the visionary presence of 
my child. So I made myself deaf and dumb to 
them ; or rather I would make no eflPbrt to rouse 
myself from the deafness and dumbness which 
had closed upon me. My sole care was to pre- 
serve unbroken, from hour to hour, the chain of 
reverie which still linked me to my lost child, and 
to hold steadily to my lips the anodyne which 
healed the agony of the present moment by an 
untroubled recalling of the perished past. 

How long this paralysis of my spirit might 
have continued, I do not know. There was no 
break in my dreams, no mist upon them, no dim- 
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ness upon their keen delights. Nor was there 
any restlessness of my soul to foretell its awaken- 
ing to the consciousness^ which was lurking in 
terrible ambush for the first tokens of reviving 
life. I played with my child in green forest 
glades^ and wandered with her through fairy gar- 
dens^ and lulled her to sleep upon my bosom; 
while to those about me I seemed stricken down 
with immeasurable and unspeakable and domi- 
nant anguish. No one ventured to force me 
across the threshold of the rooms where all my 
thoughts were confined. A melancholy silence 
was maintained throughout the house; only 
the distant^ doubtful sounds which reached me, 
smote upon me like unintelligible echoes to the 
haunting fears that at some time or other^ I 
must awake and discover that I was only 
dreaming. Who could tell whether this spell 
which bound me was the safety or the risk of my 
reason ? 

I shrank^ therefore, with great and uncontrol- 
lable terror, when all at once Mr. Olive's voice 
burst through the deafness of my trance. I 
felt myself lifted up peremptorily from my atti- 
tude of unbroken dejection, while he folded me 
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closely in his arms upon his breast, with a Tehe- 
mence which he did not seek to snbdne. 

'' I am come home, my Bhoda,'' he exclaimed, 
'' to recall you to yourself and me. I shall not 
let you go— you need not struggle to set yourself 
free, till you look up and speak to me. I need 
not tell you who I am, my darling. They say 
you are yielding to a sorrow verging upon mad- 
ness; that already delusion has fastened upon 
your brain. You are not sensible of your cause 
for mourning, and do not weep over it. But 
your tears shall be wept here, while your head 
rests against my heart, and while my arms hold 
you. You shall not imagine that you alone 
grieve for our Dora, our little darling, our beauti- 
ful, beloved child.*' 

Mr. Clive's voice had always possessed a keen 
influence over me, and the words he uttered had 
an authority which I had never gainsaid. Now^ 
his accents, strong, earnest, and agitated, could 
not fail to pierce through my lethargic stupor. 
A shudder ran through all my frame. I felt that 
the consolatory illusion, which had made me 
oblivious of the sharpness and reality of my 
sorrow, was about to be swept away before his 
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presence ) but I clnng to it faintly yet despe* 
rately^ and I would not open my eyes lest it 
should melt firom my grasp beyond recovery. 
Mr. Clive lifted up my face to see what changes 
had been wrought in it^ and he laid his lips softly 
upon my closed eyelids and sullen mouth. 

" And this/* he said, " is the laughing, bright- 
faced, happy girl I left, so full of life and love. 
This pale, hollow, vacantly sad face, with eye» 
that will not open to look up at me, and lips that 
will not utter a word of welcome, however sorrow- 
ful. You looked like this, Rhoda, when I first 
saw you. At this moment you are the same a» 
when I first held you in my arms — a frail, girlish,, 
lifeless burden, under which I dreaded to stir a 
step, lest I should hurt the delicate frame. It i» 
the same marble face which droops from my 
touch ; the same long eyelashes casting a shadow 
upon the colourless cheeks ; the same listless arms^ 
without movement, or strength to move. I am 
afraid of you as I was then. Do you live, poor 
child? Will your heart beat under my hand? 
Is there any light in those eyes, or hearing in 
those ears ? Is it true that years have gone by 
since I held you thus, in this self-same atti* 
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tade^ and that in those years you have been a 
mother ? " 

A pitiful tremor ran through me as his voice 
faltered at the word mother ; but my heart began 
to throb more quickly^ and my eyelids to tremble 
with a dawning desire to see him. The dim 
vision of my child was fading; I knew that it 
would vanish altogether if he continued to speak. 
Yet I had no power to choose between a silence 
which would leave to me the illusion of her pre- 
sence^ and the sound of a voice which called me 
back to memory and life. 

" You have been a mother/' he resumed, laying 
my head again upon his breast, and smoothing 
back my hair caressingly from my face, " and you 
have been very happy, my darling. I have been 
rich in your happiness. Don't you know that it 
was in part made by me ? Have I not cherished 
and fostered it, and smoothed the rough paths for 
your tender feet, and scattered flowers before 
you? But now I am blamed for your sake. 
They say that I have secluded you in unnatural 
retirement; that if your life had been more 
filled with variety and gaiety you would not be 
so plunged in sorrow now. Other mothers lose 
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their children^ and do not suffer as you do. Dr. 
Humphreys upbraids me with having refined 
your sensibilities without strengthening your 
mind ; he complains that your indifference to the 
ordinary occupations of a young woman's life is 
fatal to you. You refuse to have your grief 
diverted even by any of the usual appliances of 
grief. Rhoda^ you are more to me than Dora 
was to you. I have thought and planned for 
you ; I have watched and studied you anxiously. 
I wanted to open to your soul new spheres of 
interest and enjoyment ; but if, instead of this, I 
have only caused you to be more tyrannised over 
by despair, my error is more calamitous than even 
the error I was guilty of in my conduct towards 
Edward.'^ 

"No/* I answered; "you have done me no 
wrong, I am not unhappy, Mr. Clive. If you 
would leave me quite silent and alone, so that I 
could keep on thinking, I should never be mise- 
rable. At night I am quite happy again. But 
I am afraid of hearing you. I don't want you 
to talk to me lest I should begin to remember 
again.'* 

" Remember what, Rhoda ? *' he whispered. 
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'^ Oh^ I cannot tell you ! I do not want to 
remember ! '* I cried^ as the tide of memory 
rolled in upon my awakened faculties. I tore 
myself from his clasp ; but I was not permitted 
to fling myself upon the ground from whence he 
had raised me. I was imprisoned fast again in 
his arms^ and bidden to weep out my passion of 
remembrance there. 

" Cruel ! " he exclaimed, " cruel and heedless — 
sacrificing us both to one sorrow. Will you 
never think of me, Bhoda ? My grief is nearly 
equal to your own, and I have other troubles 
which you cannot share; yet you add to them 
the anguish of seeing you grieve so unreasonably 
that your reason trembles. Your sorrow is dege- 
nerating into sloth and selfishness. Ton are 
teaching our people unbelief. They ask where 
are the consolations of God, and how shall they 
obtain them, if you sink under trouble, after all 
the lessons of hope and faith which we have 
sought to teach. Was your love for Dora only of 
this earth, then? You must conquer yourself 
even in this ; you must come out again amongst 
us as a witness that this world is not the limit of 
the love you feel and hope for.'' 
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''If you had been at home," I wailed, ''it 
would not have happened." 

" Hush I hush ! " he said, laying his hand upon 
my mouth, "you could not reproach me more 
bitterly. Gx)d knows I would have given my life 
to spare the child to you. Yes, though my life 
is more necessary for the welfare of many homes, 
I would have laid it down gladly as the price of 
hers." 

" I did not think of that," I murmured, clinging 
more closely to him. 

"I shall not leave you alone again," he re- 
sumed after a pause, and speaking in a calmer 
tone than before; "my probation is ended. If 
I could have foreseen this calamity I would never 
have left you. When Vigors wrote to me that 
our little girl was lost, I could scarcely mourn for 
her in my fears for you. I wanted to be with 
you instantly. Nay, I was sorry that I could not 
have the pain of bearing to you this evil tidings, 
and helping you to endure the first shock of 
anguish. I reproached myself for leaving my 
darlings to the chance of any disaster. I fancied, 
as you do, that if I had been here the chUd would 
have been found, but we wrong Vigors and the 
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Dale men; they did everything that could be 
done. You must return to your former life 
among these trusty friends of ours^ Bhoda. You 
will not sadden them any further by an incon- 
solable sorrow. You will recollect that I suffer 
in your sufferings.^' 

Speaking these words in a tone lowered to so 
soft and gentle a key^ that it fell soothingly upon 
my spirit, Mr. Clive carried me down-stairs to 
the desolated hearth, where I had been a stranger 
since the loss of my child. It was not evenings 
as I had supposed in my darkened room ; but the 
sunshine of a February noon^ white and brilliant, 
with a promise of the coming spring in its cold 
radiance, was flooding the whole Dale in its clear 
light. My eyes closed before its garish bright- 
ness, but I did not keep them closed long. I 
had only seen Mr. Clive in the gloom with which 
he had found me enfolded. Now I could no 
longer resist the desire to look what changes his 
long absence and his exile had made in him. He 
was standing opposite to me, and I opened my 
eyes and fixed them upon his face. 

There was the expression upon it which I had 
seen once before, as of one from whom some 
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heavy burden has fallen^ and who finds himself 
suddenly free. In the midst of the tenderness 
with which he was regarding me, there was a 
glimmer, very subtle, and perhaps unconscious, 
of some latent triumph, or at the least of some 
deliverance from an unwelcome yoke. It was 
gone before I could recoil from it. As for the 
rest, Mr. Clive was little changed ; his was not a 
face to change easily ; a strong, dark, grave face, 
with deep lines in it, which none of the caprices 
of fortune could alter readily. He did not leave 
me until late in the evening; and no coherent 
dream of my little daughter visited me in the 
slumbers of the night. 

Carlyle has written — whether it was written 
then or not, I cannot say ; I did not read it till 
years after — *^ First of all, what difference is it 
whether thou art happy or not ? To-day becomes 
yesterday so fast, all to-morrows become yester- 
days ; and then there is no question of the hap- 
piness, but quite another question. Nay, thou 
hast such a sacred pity for thyself, thy very pains, 
once gone over into yesterday, become joys to 
thee. Besides, thou knowest not what heavenly 
blessedness and indispensable sanative virtue was 

VOL. II. X 
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in them: thou shalt know it after many days, 
when thou art wiser." 

The days of more wisdom have come at last, 
and, looking down the long vista of the finished 
years^ I can see somewhat of the light of heavenly 
blessedness and indispensable sanative virtue 
shining upon the dark time of my desolation. 
But the to-day of my pain lingered, and refiised 
to merge into a dimly remembered yesterday. 
The familiar routine of my life had been rudely 
broken up. The tenderness and glory of the past 
made the present empty^ and dull^ and barren. 
My girlhood^ which had been renewed and pro- 
longed in the frolics and mirth of my child's 
infancy^ had suddenly ripened into the perfectness 
of suffering of which a woman's nature is capable. 
Now, every chord in my heart had been sounded, 
no note had continued mute for the want of an 
awakening touch ; but they lay heavily, unstrung 
and shattered; and there was no hand which 
could attune them again to their former melody. 

So I believed. A mother can never cease to 
be a mother, though her child may be hidden 
away in the secret mysteries of the grave. It 
was almost in vain that Mr. Clive sought to 
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recall the old habits and associations of life. He 
came again daily to the Old Hall, sat with me, 
talked to me, took me down with him to the 
Dale, would not leave me in the evening until he 
saw me tired enough to be glad to rest. The 
friends whom I had liked best he invited again to 
the home, and begged me to receive them as my 
own guests. I learned to suppress all the outer 
tokens of my grief; but I did not the less 
dwell upon the brink of the abyss of a maternal 
despair, in the indolence and reticence of a great 
sorrow. 

" It is not rational,'^ remonstrated Dr. Hum- 
phreys, several weeks after Mr. Olive's return ; 
" your wealth is a curse to you, while you have 
every want anticipated, and sit here with folded 
hands, deaf and dumb and listless as some idol 
in a heathen temple. It would be a thousand 
times better for you to be compelled to earn your 
daily bread. But as you have not to do that, 
you ought to travel for a few months." 

" I cannot,^^ I answered, without caring to add 
any reason to my brief reply. 

Dr. Humphreys shook his head, and appealed 

to Mr. Olive. 

X 2 
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It could not be easily managed/' lie said; 

there is no one to accompany Mrs. Clive. 
Mary Allen and Joseph^ though good servants 
here, would be of very little use in a foreign 
land/' 

" But what is to be done ? '' continued Dr. 
Humphreys. '^She wants new scenes and new 
people about her. What I object to are her long 
seasons of solitude — the hours when vou are not 
here, Mr. Clive. How many meals does she sit 
down to alone? and how long is she brooding 
over her troubles before you see her in the 
morning ? " 

" Will you come to Burcot, Rhoda ? " asked 
Mr. Clive. 

" Oh no ! not to Burcot/' I said, roused to 
more energy of resistance than I had felt for 
some time. " If I must go away, let me go to 
some quiet village, where nobody knows me, and 
where the people will not torture me with words 
and looks of compassion. I think if I could be 
away, where no one knew me at all, even away 
from you and Dr. Humphreys, who are watching 
me constantly, I should be better. Here every- 
thing reminds me of the past, and the children 
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pluck my dress, and laugh up into my face till I 
cannot bear it." 

" You shall go somewhere, my dear/' promised 
Dr. Humphreys; "we must release you even 
from our own care. Neither Mr. Clive nor I can 
do you any more good." 

He stayed a little while longer, and then he 
and Mr. Clive had a long consultation in the 
adjoining room. When the latter returned alone, 
he paced to and fro for some time, as his man- 
ner was when excited. There was impatience 
in his hurried tread; disquietude, and almost 
uncontrollable irritations in his working features; 
but for some minutes he said nothing. 

" Rhoda," he exclaimed, suddenly stopping 
before me and bending over me, " why will you 
not come to Burcot? I want vou there often. 
Why do you wish to leave me, and go alone to 
some strange place ? '' 

" I could not be happy at Burcot,^' I answered, 
in some trepidation ; *' I never liked the place. 
It would be better for me to stay at home than 
to go there. Mrs. Ashworth is no friend of 
mine." 

"You are mistaken, Rhoda,'' he said, "Mrs. 
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Ash worth has lost all her old prejudices^ and 
loves you heartily. She bade me do all I could 
to get you to visit Burcot. Have I not told you 
that we are making some alterations there^ and 
that our household is to be increased again ? It 
is not so dull and lonely that you need be afraid 
of it. But it is I who would have the care of 
you; I would not yield the office of consoling 
you to any one else. I do not want you to go 
away. I wish to lead you back to happiness 
myself. You shall learn from me that life is still 
worth having.^' 

He spoke urgently, but with a tone of authority 
and decision, which jarred upon me. I had one 
reason to give for not visiting Burcot which could 
not fail to move him, and I resolved to bring it 
into force against him. 

" But, Mr. Clive,'' I said, looking up into his 
dark face with the tears in my eyes, " I cannot 
meet Mrs. Ashworth again at present. She was 
here when Dora was lost ; if she had not come, 
it would not have happened. I heard her say 
once that she hoped my child would die.'' 

A deep cloud lowered upon the face into which 
I was gazing ; but it passed away quickly, and a 
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light, which was almost a smile, dawned in his 
eyes. 

'' Tell me all about it, Rhoda," he said ; " if I 
understand it, perhaps I can give you some 
explanation/^ 

"It was just after my baby was born," I 
murmured. "She and the nurse were talking 
about it, and I heard her say, 'Mr. Clive has 
cause to wish for its death, as I do. The child of 
Edward Clive can only be a grief and a shame to 
us.* Oh ! I can never forget it ! And now she 
is dead, and no one mourns for her but me." 

I flung myself upon my knees before the sofa, 
and buried my face in the cushions in a paroxysm 
of passionate sorrow j but Mr. Clive did not raise 
me, did not speak to me at all. I might have 
thought he had left me, but I heard one low, 
deep sigh of pain ; once his hand touched me, but 
was withdrawn again. 

"Dear child/' he said, at last, in a voice so 
utterly calm, that it compelled my quiet attention, 
" I want you to look back upon the past years. 
Take time over it, Rhoda. Think of all the life 
you have led since we first knew one another. 
Can you remember one single, solitary instance. 
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one look or chance word escaping me^ which 
could be, by any ingenuity, garbled into a 
betrayal of a want of love for you, or your child ? 
Tell it to me frankly, if you think of one. Have 
you been conscious of any moment in which you 
and Dora were not dearer to me than anything 
else in the world ? '* 

The last words were uttered in tones of painful 
yet tender questioning. I was about to answer 
with a hasty and impetuous negative, but I felt 
his hand pressed gently upon my head, and his 
voice whispering — 

'^ Take time, Rhoda ; I shall never ask this 
question again/' 

There was little need for me to delay my reply, 
and yet I hesitated at his command. I knew 
there could be but one answer; still I tried to call 
up the dim years which I could see but faintly 
through the blurring mist of my last sorrow. I 
could hear the heavy throbbing of Mr. Olive's 
heart, and the deep-drawn breath of painful sus- 
pense, which betrayed how severe an ordeal he 
was suffering. But the longer I was silent the 
more difficult it became to speak. 

"Oh! be quick," he cried, "you torture me. 
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llhoda. Surely, surely, your memory has run 
throxigh all the years. Do not be afraid to tell 
me. Only release me from this dread ! " 

" You loved us both/' I said, clearly and calmly; 
" you loved Dora only second to me. You were 
a better father to her than Edward could have 
been.'' 

^^ Thank Gk)d ! '' he said, in a tone of complete 
and devout satisfaction. "It is true, Rhoda. 
And now, if you would like to go away from me 
to some place where you could be alone and 
unknown, I could let you leave me willingly. 
Do you remember once wishing for a quiet home 
among those hills, which we can see from the 
terrace at Burcot ? It is an inland district, where 
there is neither sea nor river. But it is thirty 
miles from here, and I could not come to see you 
often. I might not be able to visit you at all. 
Should you like to go there with Mary for three 
or four months, away from all your people 
and me ? " 

" Yes,'' I answered. 

" It shall be so, then," he said, sighing again. 
" I will send over to-morrow to provide the best 
accommodation the place can afford for you. No 
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neighbourhood could be more lovely, or more 
secluded. Rhoda, believe me, my only care is to 
see you happy, if you will but let me discover 
how I can minister to your happiness." 

His look and accent of grave melancholy re- 
proached me for the dejection and indifference to 
himself which clung to me, and made me anxious 
to leave behind me all the old familiar scenes. 
He did not know that I was afraid of the ascen- 
dency he was gaining over me, and that I counted 
every thought given to him a treachery to the 
memory of my little daughter. It was because I 
was already beginning to remember her with 
less keen anguish, that I diligently recalled every 
association which could bring my bereavement 
most directly before his mind and my own. 
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Author of "Everyday Papers," and " Simuyside Papers." In 1 vol. [Ready. 

TEN YEAES IN SAEAWAK. By CHAELES BEOOKE, 

the " Tuanmudah " of Sarawak. With an Introduction bv H. H. the Rajah 
Sir JAMES BROOKE, and numerous Illustrations. Uniform with Captain 
Burton's " Mission to Dahomey." In 2 vols. [Ready. 

FEOM CALCUTTA TO THE SNOWY EANGE. By AN 

OLD INDIAN. 1 vol. with numerous coloured Illustrations. [Ready. 

THE HISTOEY OF FEANCE UNDEE THE BOUEBONS. 

By CHARLES DUKE YONGE, Author of " The History of the Royal Navy." 
In 2 vols. Svo. [Ready. 

THE EASTEEN HUNTEES. By Capt. JAMES NEWALL. 

1 vol. Svo, with numerous Illustrations. [Ready. 

New Work suitable for Students and Sohook. 
A COUBSE OF ENGLISH LITEEATUEE. By JAMES 

HANNAY. 1 vol. [Ready. 

MODEEN CHAEACTEEISTICS : a Series of Essays from 

the Saturday Review^ revised by the Author. In 1 vol. handsomely printed, 
and bevelled boards. [Second and Revised Edition this day. 

New Edition, Bevised/iOf Everyday: Papers. 
EVEEYDAY PAPEES. Eeprinted from ** AU the Year 

Roimd," and adapted for Evening Reading at Mechanics' Institutes, Penny 
Reading Clubs, &c. By ANDREW HALLIDAY. In 1 vol. 

AECHIE LOVELL. By the Author of " Miss Forrester," 

" The Morals of Mayfair," &c. In 3 vols. 

THE EICH HUSBAND. A New and Eevised Edition. By 

Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, Author of " George Geith," " The Race for Wealth,* 
&c. 1 vol. 6«. [Ready. 

DACIA SINGLETON. A Novel. By the Author of " What 

Money Can't Do," " Altogether Wrong," &c. In 3 vols. [Ready. 



MESSRS. TINSLEY BROTHERS* NEW WORKS. 



TIIE EACaa FOR WEALTH. By Mrs. J. H. EIDDELL, 

Author of " Geoige Geith," Ac In 8 yoU. 

Kew Novel by the Author of ''Blaok Sheep,'* &c. 
THE FORLORN HOPE. A Novel. By EDMUND YATES. 

3 vols. [Early in Dwember. 

PAUL MASSIE. A Romance. In 3 toIs. [Beady. 

New Novel by the Author of '' East Lynne,'' &o. 
ELSTER'S FOLLY. By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 3 vols. 

[Ready. 

LIZZIE LORTON OF GREYRIGO. A Novel. By Mrs. 

E. LYNN LINTON, Author of " Grasp your Nettle," " The Lake Country," 
&c. In 3 vols. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 



ST. MARTINIS EVE. By Mrs. H. WOOD, Author of 

'♦ East Lynne," Ac. 6«. 

PHEMTE KELLER. By the Author of ** George Geith," 

" Maxwell Drewitt," &c. 6j». 

SANS MERCI. By the Author of " Guy Livingstone," &c. 65. 
MAXWELL DREWITT. By the Author of " The Race for 

Wealth," Ac. Os. 

RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. By EDMUND YATES. 6s, 
GEORGE [GEITH. By the Author of ** Maxwell Drewitt," 

&c. 6s. 

:NnLDRED ARKELL. By the Author of ** East Lynne." 6s. 
TOO MUCH ALONE. By the Author of ** City and Suburb." 6s. 
CITY AND SUBURB. By the Author of " George Geith," 

Ac. 6s. 

THE WORLD IN THE CHURCH. By the Author of 

'• George Gteith." 6«. 

TREVLYN HOLD. By the Author of ' * East Lynne," &c. 6s. 

MISS FORRESTER. By the Author of " The Morals of May- 
fair," &c. 6«. 

DENIS DONNE. By ANNIE THOMAS. Author of '*Theo 

Leigh.** 6s. 

MAURICE DERING. By the Author of " Guy Livingstone," 

Ac. 6s. 

GUY LIVINGSTONE. By the Author of ** Sword and Gown," 

&c. 6s. 

B^IRREN HONOUR. By the Author of ** Sword and Gown," 

&C. 58. 

BORDER AND BASTILLE. By the Author of " Maurice 

Dering." 6«. 

SWORD AND GOWN. By the Author of ** Guy Livingstone." 

4s. 6d. 

THE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON. By GEORGE AU- 
GUSTUS SALA. 6s. 

RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. Gs. 



